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ABSTRACT . > , .. . V ^ 

t To provide qrassroots gudqment on the validity'of the 
'23 recoaaendatloas stemmina > f rom the May -1979 Nat ional 'Seminal oa 
Rural Education _ ar.d to detetpine how specific ^edei/^ pro grs as im pa:; t 
'ruril education^ "179 -invited non-fedgral rep-resentati ves fro'i& rural, 
organizations, rural educational sy.stems, state departments t>f \ 
education, and the' genera 1' rural*-D6puiatioa- att-fended\'1 of*, 11 re*gi:Jnal 
rounatable$ 'conduGt,ed in September 1 979, An additional 229,yoiae3 * 
their opinions bf aail. I n • Va rvlnq la vels ot agreea.ont (frann 9i4;9S-tq 
60, IX) participaats validated all 2B' reaoamenda^tion'p as' feasible ^ " '''■ 
^aqtiv.•j,t ias for a Ffederal Bura-l EducaVicm Initiative, jAlthou^h ' 
agreement was fairly consisten*- qeographTcali y a^d across cural 
populations, a liaorit^ of t he- rural 'copstituents consistently . . 
Questioned the role 6f the federa 1 qo-verniaent ic rural., educatipii 
Ju4giag from response to the recoiamen-dations , .priorities of the 
constituency regarding ryril education appeared to be centered f in the 
areas of fundiilg, research,' delivery systems; information ^ . / 
_ dissemination,, aad vocational training; w^ith regard to. federal ' ^ ^ 
programs in general, respcnderts repateily stressed their desire for 
state aa3 local, oqntrol o f 'decision* affept in g their rural schools, 
and, not e|d 'that existing federal prograins placed greater, 
admlni stra ti.ve ' bar dens on and -are le^ s, 'flexible in small rural ■ 
schools than large' urban schools, f'Author/SBI 
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The Regi<6nal Rural Roundtjrt>les were held during September 1979. 4 
They were sponsored by the bureau of Elementary and SAondary 
Education of the U. S. Office of Ediication and coordinated ( 
through the ten Regional offices of the U. S. Office of Education 
However, the opinions expressed^in this susmiary report do not 
necessarily reflect the positions or. policies of. tile Office of 
Educatlf)n, and no official en^orsemeit should be inferred. 
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... FOREWORD 

fher condition of education in rural areas is a majer concern of the • 
U.-S. Office of Education and the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. Several, rural educators and members 'pf Congress have 
expressed a growing concern thn perhaps nfral youth and adults do 
not receive a quality educaifion.^ 

In response to this concern,. the Det«5-tment of HealtJI. Education/and 
Welfare (spei^if ically. the Office of the Assistant »cretary for 
Education, the Office of Education's Bureau o| Ela4ntary and Secondary 
Education the National Institute of Education's Program on Educational 
Po icy and Organization) .and the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Science and Education Ac*ninistrat>1o;i sponsored a Rural Education 
Conversations Seminar at College* Park, Marylaftd on >1ay 29-31, 1979 
The purpose of this seminar was to. develop reconmendations- for new' 
guidelines and policies, or modify existing ones, for the tduciftion 
Division of HEW and other interested agencies in the. area of aelivering 
educational services' to rural children and adults. ^ 

In preparation* for the seminar,, the sponsoring agencies conmissioned' 
twenty-filne practitioners- and experts in rural education ahd sociology 
to develop 21 issue papers that reviewed the literature, research, 
and educational mfethodology and n^de specific recommendations based 
upon their findings. ^ . ^ 

At the seminar, these "practitioners ar^d-experts presented their 
•findings and rtcommendations to approximately one hundred representatives 
of federal agencies, education and raral associations and private 
foundations. Participants were divided' into small groups wMch 
discussed the isslies presented and developed recoimendations for 
federal education Vol icy in six major categories: 

U Equity and qua! ity^ for rural education. 

2. Unking rural development and rural education, ' 

3. Delivery of serv.ices to rural education. ^ 

4. Data collection and research/ 

\ m 

1 

5. Vocational and career tratDing in^rural areas. 

6. Energy and rural education. 

Each group then presented their recommendations to the entire group 
of. conferees for consideration and closure. 'After considerable 
debate and discussion the conferees ultimately agreed upon a total' 
of twenty-eight recomrriendations. These reconnendations ranged in 
scope from changing administrative policy.to initiating new legislation. 
A complete' text of the reconmendations witfi accompanying rationale 
and examples can be found 1n Appendix A of' this report 



Shortly aftV- the National Rural Education Seminar concluded, Thomas ■ 
Minter, Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Elementary and Seeondary 
Education, suggested to Norman E. Hearn, Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Cormlss loner, and other's, that %he 28 reco^ndat,iX)ns developed at the 
semtffar be validated by the hjraV constituency. William E. NcLaughUn, 
Asslstaat Coninlssloner of the ftesglonal Liaison Unit, offered the services 
of the ten regional offices to conduct such a validation effort and 
selected Har<rfd L. Blackfcwm, Regional Cowls signer for Tducatlonal 
Programs^ Region VII,. and Donald Jacobsweyer, Educatipn Program Specialist 
in rural education, Regiprf VII, to develbp an liiplementatlon plan and 
to serve as the lead reatw in the effort. This grojp eflllectively ' 
planned the strategies for conducting the series of regions V meetings 
in which the gjral constituency would provide grass root judgments on 
the validity of the recoRinendatlons as well as offer testimonies* on how- 
federal programs Impact upon education 4n cural schools. The group 
selected the title "Rural Roundtables" .to describe these regional meetings. 
This report describes the pirocedures, findings, and impltcatlons of 
the regional Rural /loyndtables held during Septanber 1979. 
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ABSTRACT , 

During September 1979, the BiiTeau of ElOTentary ami Secondary- Education 
sponsored eleven regional Rural Roundtable^Dfscussion Groups. The^5urposei * 
hf the Rural Roundtable. Discussion Groups liere to have the runi constituency, 
^validate 28 rural '«ucat1on recoBwendations which were developed in May 
1979^ at the National Rural Education SeroiMC and to proVide testimonies 
on how specific federal programs ifipact upon the condition qf education 
in rural schools. 

A total of 508 ^bers- of the rural constituency participated in this • 
validation effort.* Two fujndred seventy-ftine (279) rural f>articilMts , 
attanded one^of the elai^en roundtable discussion groups. In addition, 
229 rure^] participants submitted their coeroents and suggestions to ^ 
the proposed recomm^dations by mail. , ^, • 

In effect, the rurfl participants* validated jthe ,^8 rural education 
retommendattons as feasible activities for a Federal Rural EducatioA 
Initiative. The majority of the rural participants agreed with each 
of the ^S^reconnendations, though the range of agreement was from 
94.92 apprroval for the recommendation to examine gxisting federal 
financing formulas* to 50. It approval for the reconmendation to establish 
a separate Office for Rural Education. All segments of the rural • 
popiiiatlon ff6^ all sections of ^the country v^re fairly consistent in 
their degree of agree^jient to specificrecommendations. However, a 
very detemli^ed segment of the rural constituency consistently questioned 
'the federal * government's role in rural .education, * i * ' 

Jf thq degree of agreement by the rural constituency to* specific recwimendations 
Indicates their priorities in a Federal RurarEducatiorf Initiative, these ' 
priorities can for the federal. goverment to': 

K .examine federal financing formulas and 6ther funding mechanisms 
to ensure local flexibility is provided ' {94; 9^ agreement) ; 

7.^ establish the federal government's rural research agenda in " • ^ 

- conjunctipn' with the rural constituency (90^5% agreanent); • 

3. provide additional support for tyansportation, facilities, and 
delivery systems in rural school districts (89.1%- agreen^nt) ; 

4. enable and encourage rural school districts to combine funding ^ 
from various programs^. (86.3% agreement); 

, 5. •'support cofununlcation networks tp share information among rural 

educ^tdrs (85. 6^ agreement); and; \ ^ , 

6. support broad-based vbcatiort^l education programs in rural areas ^ 
{i\b,2Z agreement)/' .* ' , . 
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Regarding federal programs In general, the rural constituency repeatly 
stated they desired , to maintain local and state control over decisions 
affecting .their rur^l" schools. They also statect that existing federal 
eduoati on -programs place a disproportionately greater administrative burden 
upon and are operational ly less flexible in small rural schools than in 
large urban schools due to the diseconomies of scale. To offset the effects 
.of the diseconomies of scale in smalUrural school d'^str1cts, the rural 
constituency suggested replacing the categorical nature of federal funding 
with a g^eneral revenu^ sharjng type of assistance, instituting a sparsity 
factor into entltlement/ormuias to account for the diseconomies 
of scale^ and establisMng a rural set-aside in both Entitlement and 
discretionary .-grant pnpqrams to ensure rural schools receive an * - 

equitable sbare of feqeral resources. 
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• RURA-L RO^NDTABLE PROCEDUR.ES' 

The Rural Roundtables a t tfinpted tD' Inform and Involve the grass roots 
rural cbnst1tuency-1n the exam1nat1cvi of rural education issues prior 
to any development of federal Rolicy. In ,th1s regard, the Roundtabfes 
produced several notable results including: / 

THE 1HSSEMINATION,OF INFORMATION ON THE SAl^NAL 
RURAL EDUCATION SEMINAR HELD MAY 29-31, 1979 AT 
CeLtEfiE PARK, MARYLAND TO 2,442 ReY MEMBERS OF 
THE RURAL CONSTITUENCY NATIONWIDE. 

- THE OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL SEGMENTS OF THE RURAL 
/ CONSTITUENCY TO PRESENT THEIR PERCEPTIONS OF 28 
; . / RURAL EDUCATION RECOMMENDATIONS AT ELEVEN OPEN 

FORUMS {REGIONAL RURAL ROUNDTABLES) OR BY WRIHEN 
' ■ ^ RESPONSES. 



Tffi COMPILATION OF 508 RURAL CONSTIRJENtS-' 
GRASS ROOTS JUDGEMENTS ON THE VALIDITY OF THE 
28 RURAL EDUCATION RECOWENDATIONS DEVELOPED 
AT THE NAIIONAL SEMINAR. 

IDENTIFICATION AND SELECTION OF RUfy^L POPULATIONS 

' ' . , . . ^ I 

Four( rural population groups were identified as being representatives 
of the rural population. A description of each identified population 
group f/Ilows. • , 

Group 1 - Rural Orgianizgtions ^ . H 

' This group contained individuals ffw recotfnized organizations 
which represented tlie general, cultural, s4cial,yeind economic , 
interests of rural communities. 'This groufKdiiiKnot include 
any organizations repres#htirf$ the formal educational g 
establistaent. * ' ' 

Group 2 - Rural Educational Organizations and Rural Educators 

This group included representatives of recognized educational 
associations, oVganizations, teachers, administrators, and . 
school board manbers in rural Schools and school districts. 

Group ? - State Departrngpts of Education 

This group included. Chief State School Officers, or their 
designees, and State Department of Education staff members 
f-amiliar with the issues concerning rural school districts ' 
Within their respective states. , $ 
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Group 4 ■ General Rural Populations 

This group included c1t1zens» goverimen^ officials ^-^a/ 
minority sroup representatives who live in rural are^s, but, do 
not represent educational organizations and are* not directly 
providing formal educational services. 

The USOE Region VII office contacts ni^ierous national organizations 
and asked them to Identify state and regional representativles who were \ 
knowledgeable concerning the issues of rural education. The regional ^ 
offices also cohtacted various individuals associated with rural coninunities 
in their region and asked them to nominate additional rural people to 
participate in the Roundtables. With respect to the selection of the Invitees: 

1. No effort ¥as made to control the variables of the population 
\ groups, i.e,, nunbers per group, age, sex, race, etc^ 

2. The effort Concentrated upon identifying the greatest number 
1 . ' o,f invitees n^o were both familiar and interested in the 

issues of rural education for the purposes of obtaining grass 
root reactions and suggestive responses to the rural education 
recomnendations developed at College Park,- Maryland, apd 
. eliciting testimonials from the rural constituency on the 

^ iwpleoientation of federal programs in rural settings, " - 

.3.' No inferences to the rural population universe Wsed upon the 

findings of this report ane applicable due to^^e sampling technique. 

. - K : 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS. 

USOE, Region VII, designed a data eoflection instrumenV titled, 
•*Rural Roundtable Discussion Guide/ for the Roundtable" participants ' 
to record their responses to the recommendations. The Federal 
. education Qata Acquisition Council (FEDAC) reviewed and cleared ^ 
this^lnstrtanent prior to, the data, collectioiT activities. USOE, 
Region VII, also desigijed a one page addendum to the instrument for 
rural educato^rs and State Departments of Education repr^'sentati ves 
to cite hoW specific OE programs impact upon the condition of 
education in rural schools. | ' j 

^ ' ^ , . SITE^ELECTION , 

'Each Regional eommlssloner for Educational Programs selected the 
site 'an^ the date for the Rural Roundtable held in his or her* 
region. ThS Regional ^omnissiofiers considered geographic proximity 
to rural populations, ac9essibi lity by varilKJS modes of transportation, 
\- ' availability of lodging Accpninodations, &i well as thiBr accessibility, 
of the f^ilities for t»te handicapped in their selection. Actual 
sites and dates of tba^Roundtables are li steel in Appendix B. 
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'. • , , ^ROUNDTABLE PARTICIPAJION AND '.FORMAT' 

The Regibf^l (Jffl^es sent. Invitations and acpomfjanying mate>-1als to 
Roundtable -participants by fii1,d-August, 1979. The "Invitations encouraged 
Invitees who ^fe unable, to attend the RoundtaBle to coo^lete and 
return the "Rur»] Rojndtable Dlsoosslon Guide" to their appropriate ' 
regional office. Each regional office lensured an Invitation was 
sent to at least one n»Bifaer of each rural population group' In each 
state within their region. , ' 

The number of invitations sent and the actual nmber of rur^l 
participants attending varied considerably among the regions. ' The 
fact that the federal government did not reimburse any of the 
participants-" costs assopfated with the Rmjr)dtables affected attend- 
ance In some regtons, A numeric count of the Invitations s^t and 
partjclpatlon for each Roundtable Is listed below. > 



Region Invitations Sent 



total 
Participants 



Npn- Federal 
Roundtable' 
Participants 



Non-'Federal' 
Completed ^ 
Guides 



I 


• 612 




54 


• 46 


' 118 


II 


207 




14 


10 


28 


in 


• 196 






6 


10 


IV' 


103 




3i 


28 


40 


. V 


296 




13 * 


* 

- 5 


44 


' VI 


146" 




62 


57 . * 




VII 
• VIII 
IX 
X 


347 
140 

225 
170- 


^ ■ 


60 

■ > 

49 ' 


51^ 

18., 

14 

43 " ' 


87 

1 

.25 

42 
49 


Totals 






336' ■ 


279 
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, ^Roundtabte 
Date 

9/28/79 

9/20/79 

9/13/79 

vwp 

,.' 9/f1/79 

9/26/79 

9/25/79 

9/24/79 

9/19/75^* 

. 9/20/^9 h 
9/27/79 - 



It should be noted that partlolpatlon'-at' the Rouhdtables increased with 
the amount of time available tetween the receipt of the invitation by 
the participants and the date of the Roundtablei 'For exiSmpte\ Regions \ 
ar^d III invitees-received ttieir invitations" approximately two weetes 
before the scheduled Roundtable and had six oarticipants each. On the 
other hand, Regions VII, VI, and I invite«J6pH||edv their invitations' 
approXinjately =qne month before the schedufgHlipftable and tad 54, 
57, and 46 participants' respectively. 



-All RuralJlouncftables. had a stmilar fgrnaf . - Each Regional. CiSiwilssjojjer 
chaired the f^gunfitablg Discussion in his or. her respective region."" 
•fcveral manbers of the planning team from title National. Rural Conversatipns 

► Sqninar a'ss is ted the Regional Eamiissioners /by Serving /is a resource 
person ^t selected Rourtdtable?. "These members^. included: Thomas- K. V 
Wnter, Deputy Coomissloner*,-' Bureair of Elem'entar^ aryl Secondary 
Education; a^lllfaiii.E.' McUughlJn, Assistant .Comrtissioner,. Office of ^ 

. Re^iona,! blaison Unity Norma/i E. Hearii, Assislant'>to the Depwtjf • -,. ' 

" CommissiQtieri Bureau of CT ementary- an<J Secondary Education; Peg^\ ■ 

.Ross. ReseSrth Analyst; U.S. Department of. Agriculture; Thcsa's ' ' ' . . . 
Shiiltz, Res.eai*ch Associate and Team Lead^ for.Jiuraf-EducftJi on. National 
Institute of Education;. Evei^t 0/ &d1 ng ton f Director of tH'rfRIC / 

..Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Sqhools; t^ls Tamblyn, Executive 
DifectorT Reg iorwl /Rural Education Association; and Gail Parks, 
Education birector, 'National Rural Center. A stftff member .f com the ' 
USQE Region .VII office \r^s also in attendance at a?V the Roundtableis 
exc%t the one In Fairbanks, Alaska, 

A total of 508 rural individuals participated in the Roundtables by 
either attending or returning their completed discussion gjifaes. * The 
279 Roundtable participants completed their "Rural Roundtable Discussion 
Guide" during .the course of the discussions at each Roundtable. In 
addition, the 22*9 repondents *|ho were unable to "attend the Roundtables, 
corapleted their guides and returned them by mall. Three hundred thirty (330) 
of tte 508 respondents (64.965) were representatives of educational 
organizations or associations, rural teachers, acfailnlstrators, or 
school board ioe»bers. 



• * • F'l I1D-I'N''G S --- ' 

The ccipnitjoii ^nd. analyses of t^)©. fetpoflsfcs' by tJw'508 RotmdUble 
final raS-*"^^** severaTnotabte findings. Highlights of these 

■ ■ * * / X • . J,' ' 

- m NWpRITY Of THE 508'RdRAL ROWpTABLE PARTICIPAI/TS ^ 
^•JfSSErlJilS^B °^ *n<ENTyrEISHT RURAL tDUCATIOH "^5 

R£CO«ENbAT{0NS,.D£VEL0PED ^1 THE .NATIOHAL RURAL EOOCATIOW ' 
. • SEKIKAR. >iE JWNGE- OF AGREEMENT* KAS FR«. 94.91 IN . 

V H^?tSS!SJ^i^ril. f CALLED- FOR THf FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
• * ISrSSiS.S^^^^^^^^NS PORMULASC.TO 60,1% IN 
RECqtf1ENG5iTI0N 3, WHICH CALLED FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
. OF AN OFFIQE.fC«^;f^URAL EDUCATIW VtmH HEW.' ' . 

- ALL SESJ^fTS '{RURAL Ol!i6)wi2ATfOKS. RURAL EWICATORs/ ' * 

^ EDUCATION, AND THE GENERAL fftlRAL 
POPULAHCE): OF TfclE RORAL CONSTITUENCY PARTICIPATING AT 
m. ROWIOTABLES RESPONDED FAIRLY CONSISTENTLY WITH ' 
Sf^lS IS.ISHLSS'^^ ASREEMENT\iTH EACH RECOMMENDATICW, 
• , -Sl^^™ if 2?^i2^^^S GROUPS WERE CONFINED TO ' i 

' PARTICULAR RECO^HENDATIONS. 

- PARTICIPANTS ^'^L^TEN REGIONS OF THE CiWrTRY 



OF AGREEMENT- IffTH *Cfl 'RE COMMENDATION. MOST% THE T 
INCONSISTENCIES AMONG REGIONS WfeRE CONFINED TO PARTICULAR 
RECOMODATIWS. . t - 

- THE MAJORITY OF THE RURAL PARTI GIPWiTS' CONSISTENTLY 
ADVOCATED THE MAINTENANCE OF.ipCAL CONTROL IN. THE RURAL 
•SCHOOL DECISION-MAKING PRW:ESS: \ 

- A VERY DETERMINED MINORITY OF THE RURAL PARTICIPANTS 
(IN ALL SEOtENTS OR GROUPS OF THE RURAL POPUUTION AND 
IN ALL REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY) CONSISTENTLY STATED THAT 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOJLD NOT HAVE A ROLE IN RURAL ' 
EIXjCATIWI. 

" INDIVIDUAL ST>\TES, ASSOCIATIONS, AND 

• S^^^^^?^ ^™ THE EfFORTS THEY HAVE MADE TO IMPROVE 
RURAL EDUCATION IN THEIR SPHERES OF INFLUENCE. • 

- THE MAJ^TY OF THE PARTICIPANTS DID NOT IDENTIFY THE 
SPECIFIC FEDERAL LAWS. REGULATIONS, OR POLICIES WHICH 
THEY FELT DISCRIMINATED AGAINST RURAL SCW)OLS. RATHER 
THEY STATED THAT FEDERAL EDUCATIC»< PROGRAMS. IN GENERAL, 
PUCE A DISPROPORTIONATELY GREATER ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN 
UPON AND ARE OPERATIONALLY LESS FLEXIBLE IN SMALL RURAL - 
SCHOOLS THAN IN LARGE URBAN SCHOOLS DUE TO THE DISECONOMIES 
OF SCALE. 
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- m RURAL EDUCATORS OFFERED SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON WAYS IN WHICH THE CHARACTERlSIICS tjF RURAL SCHOOLS, 
•CdULD BE TAKEN INTO -ACCOUNT BY THE FEDERAL' GOVERNMENT IN 
ITS DISTRIBUTION DF EDUCATIONAL -FUNDS. .THE MOST FREQUEPfTLY 
CITED SUGGESTIONS WER£: * • • . — , 

1. .'ELIMINATE THE CATEGORICAL NATURE OF FEDERAL 

PROGRAM FUNDING AND REPLACE IT WITH" A GENERAL 
-REVENUE SHARING TYPE OF. )\5SISTANCE. 

2. INSTITUTE A SPA!rSITY FACTOR IN ENTITLEMENT 
FORMULAS. 

3. 'ESTABLISH A RURAL SEf-ASIDE IN ENTITLEMENT 
AND DISCRETIONARY' GRANT PROGRAMS. 



RESPONSES TO SPfciFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 



Each Rural Roundtable participant received a "RuraT Roundtable Dtscuss11)n 
Guide" Instrument, On thl^ Instrument, the' participants Indicated on a 
five point seal fe from strqngly .agree to strongly disagree their feelings 
to each recommendation. The actual nimibers and percentages of participants' 
responses by category and recanmendatlon Is located in Appendix C of this 
•-^peport. ' • „ ■ . 

, The majority of, the 508* participants Indicated they either strongly agreed 
or agreed w1t^ each of the 28 reconmendatlons. ' The range of agre^irent to 
specific recomnendatlons t&s from 94.9 agreement (66,5% .strongly agree ^ 
and 28,3% agree) to ref:oninendat1on 4, which called for the federal govefnment 

' to examine federal financing formulas to ensure max Ifnim local flexibility, 
to 60. It agreement (25.4$ strongly agree and 34.7 agree) to recommendation J, 
which called for the establishment of an Office for Rural Education within 
HEW or the Department of Education. ' T 

At least four out of five of the participants either- strongly agreed or 

agreed with eight of the reconmendatlons. These eight reconmendations 

in agreement order are: * ' * • 

Recommendation 4 (Flexible Funding Mechanism) - 94.9% agreement 

■f 

■ Reconrnendation 21 (ColTaboratlve Research Agenda) - 90.5% agreement ■ 
Recoffmendation 5 (Additional Financial Suppdrt) - 89, 1< agreement 
Recommendation 13 (Combine Funding) - 86,3% agreement 
^Recommendation 9 (Communication NetWork) - 85.6% agreement 
RecKimendation 25 (Broad-Based Vocational Education) - 85.2% agreanent 
Reconrnendation 24 (Vocational Service Delivery Systems) - 81,8% agreement 



Recommendation 18 (Education Service Agencies) - 80.1% agreement 



•Only to four recwroendatlons dtd more than fOi of the partfcipants <ndl€ate 
they either jllsagreed or strongly disagreed and no more than 27.3% of the 
p«rticipants indicated such dtsagreewentUp- ai\y particular recfleinenda|1on. 

More participants indicated they were "ilndecided" with the foll'dwing 
irecoomendatfonsi « . , - 

Repowaendation 12 (Broader InvolvdMnt), - 19%, undecided • 

RecooweUdation 10 {Rural Education Act) - J7S undecided " ' 

Reconnendation 14 (International Experiments) - 15% undecided 

• DIFFERENCES BETWEEN POPULATION GROUPS 

For the pljrposes of the Rural Ronndtablles, four separate fmips 
, or pppulatlons constituted the rural population. These groups were: 

^roup 1 - Representatives of rural organizations 

Group 2 - Rural , educators, a<ta1nistrators, sctool board menber^, 

and representatives of rural educational org'iinizations ^ 
and associations 

Group 3 - Representatives of State Departn^nts of Education 

Group 4 - Rural individuals not associated with the other groups* 

The majority of the participants from each rural population group indicated 
they either strongly agreed or agreed wfth each of the 28 reconnendations^ 
Tha ran^e of agreement was from 96.5% by ruraV educators to Recommendation 
(Flexible Financing Formulas) to 55.71 by State Departments of Education to' 
Reconwendation 10 (Rural Education Adt). Appendix D of this report 
lists the rank order aqd percentage of agreement to each recc»nnendat1on 
by each of ^the rural fx>pu1atJoQ groups. 

^to^e representatives of rural organizations agreed with more of the 
28 recorfimendations than the other three groups. Eighty-two percient 
(82%) of the. representative^ of the rural organizations responded 
with either an agree or Strongly agree response to all 28 reccwinenda- 
tions. This group v^s followed by rural educators ^and representatives 
of educational organizations (76. 3X), Sta^e Departments of Education 
representatives (74.8%). a?id the general rural population (72.9%) in 
the degree of agreesnent with the 28 recORwendations. 

All four groups of the rural population generally agreed -to the same 

extent with each of the recoitmendat-ions. The groups varied less than. 

lb% frm the highest to the lowest group in twenty the 28 reccmniendationf 

Only to RecoTinendation 8 (Technical AssisUnce. 22.5% variance) and Recommer 

11 (Local Capacity Building, 22.8% variance) did the groups vary more 

than 20%, There was also little variance and great consistency in 

the rank-ordering of the recommendations by the groups. For the 

rank order and pt^rcentage of participants/ /Agreement by 'recommendation 

and group, see t^e' table In Apj^endix D. \^ 

1 i> 



! Ttw consfstc^ncy lijk agreement among the four ri/ral groups -to specific * 

reconmendattons Is illustrated In. the two recommendations wfth the greatest' 
' variance. The rtifaV groups, of. course^, responded-much more consistently td * 
■ the other recomresdations.- • • . . , . ■ • A 

I • • ■ a ■ 4- ' I * . 

To Recommendation 8 M|chn1ca] Assistance). 90,2% of'ihe rural or9*ni2ation 
representatives indifflPled^th^y aither strongly agreed or agreed, whiae.81.4% 
of therural educators, '70, 6r of the general' rural populancr, and 67.72 . 
of State Departments of £du£at1on. representatives indicated suph agreeijient.. 

. To Reconmendatlon 11 (Local Capacity Building), 86.U'of the rura* organization 
representatives, 83.4% of State Departments of Education representatives, . 
81.5% of the rural, educators,, and 63,31 of the general rural populafjse 
indiica ted 'they e-^ther agreed or strongly agreed. - . " ' ■ ' ' " 

■ r '"^ ' . ■ " ■ ' 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN REGIONS 

Participation in' the Roundtables varied considerably among the ten 

USOE regions of the country. The range qf participation wei's from 

118 rural Individuals in Region I (New England States) to ten in 

Region HI (Mid-Atlantic States). For thi^ reason, specific comparisons ^ ' 

between regions, is difficult. However, certain generalized findings • 

are possible. . ^ 

Participants from all ten regions of the country generally agreed 
with the 28 recommendations, although the- range of agreKnest to 
specific reconmendations by particular regions was from 100% to 
44«. All participants (100%) frm two of the regions agreed to 
several of the recommendations. In Region III (Mid-AtUr\t1C States), ' 
100% of the partlcpants agreed with Recommendations 21 (Collaborative 
Research Agenda) and 22 (Coordination of Vocational Programs). In 
Region VIII (Western Mountain and Plains States), IQ0% of the participants 
agreed with Recommendfitlons 4 (Flexible Financing .Formulas) , 21 (Col- 
laborative Research Agenda,' 18 (Technology), and 20 (Rural Research). 
T^ls Is contrasted with only 44?", of the participants fran Region 
.VIII; agreeing with Recommendation 16 (Rural teacher Incentives). 

Region VIII participants, tended to agree with more recommendations than the 
other nine regions. ,0f the total responses to all twenty-eight 
recommendations^ 82.6% of the participants from Region VIII responded 
with either agree or strongly agree response. This is contrasted* 
with Region IX, where 72.2% of the participants responded with an 
agree or strongly agree response to the total twenty-eight recom- 
mendations. Participants from the other-USOE regions responded to 
^1] 28 reconmendatlons by degree of agreement accordingly: Region 
11 - 81.9%, Region IV. - 81,3%, Region III - 77.1%, Region X - 77.02, 
Region I - 76.4?, Reglop-VI - 74.7% Region VII - 73.3%, and Regfon 
V - 72. 3X. 

Participants from the ten regions of the country also responded 
fair-ly consistently in their degree of Agreement to specific 
re^omr!endat1ons, although not to the degree that the four rural groups did. 
A rank ordering of the specific recannendatlons by degree of agreement by 
t^e participants from each region is found In Appendix E of this report. 

8 . 
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PARTICIPANTS' COMMENTS, TO RECO»f€(WATIO((S 

M^ny of the pa rtfql pants expressed cowswnts to 'the various ncxxm&n4 
.which provide an tnsrlght Irito 'ttfefr rationale for their reiponfes. ' 
A susmary of thefr cowncnts to eich recowendatlon: follows, 

Recoainendat ion 1 (Bx^cutlve Order) (74.^^ Agreemen t) 

The majority (7418$) of the participants who agreed wiib^U rsicin- 
/nendation which called for the Presldeat to Issue an Exicu^ive 0»*dfer 
either indicated such an action was urgently j^eded to/raise the 
nation's level of consciousness to the needs of rupal education or 
stated simply that such an Executive Order would /6nly hav# the possibility 
of producing beneflts-for rural educatljSti, The$e two. feelings are ■ 
'Illustrated by^two participants' (^fca^rtts: / 

"This (executive order) is^an abs^ute must." 

"Not a long ranfte solution and no assurance o? ar^majcr 
changes at all, but it 'executlve order) could be^ns tutted 
quickly and poss1bly;ftelp us." 
' ■ ' ■ ■■/' ■ . - -■ 

More representatives of ni'ral organizations (80.5S) agreed'with this 
recommendation than the/^ther three groupsi rural educators (76.4?), 
State Department of EjWcatlon (82. OS)-, and general rural populante, 
(66. 6t), ' - /' 'g. 

Recanmendation 2^(./nteraqencv Coordinating Bod^) (60.4?: Agreement) 

While a majortt^ of the respondents (60.4%) agrped with this reeoh- 
mendation. whith. called for the federal governm^t tp establish a ' 
federal interagency coordinating body, many expressed a concern tbat 
this coordinating body might simply j^cowe a '"paper mill" and be 
Ineffective if it was not responsive to local needs. Almost all 
'of^the rsispondents agreeing with this reccwroendation expressed a 
concern, Similar to, "He don't need another Ifevel of bureaucracy, but 
we nee^ the resources." 

On the other hand, many respondents who disagreed with the recoirmendation 
ovejE^helmlngly stated they did not-w.is|) to add to or enlarge the federal 
go/ermnent's education division, Refjeatedly, t^ey stated, "Too many 
groups nowi", "I don'.t want another agency to deal with.", and "This 
vfoUld crea.te another layer of bureaucracy." 

• Recoinnendati o n 3 (Office of Rur^l E-ducation) (60.1% Agreement) 

The participants reacted to the creation of an. Off ice 'of Rural Education 
much.in the same manner as they did to the Sstalishment of an interagency 
coardinatir>g body (Recomendation 2). While the majority {60.1%) 
favored the recommendation, many expressed a concern with increasing the 
number of federal employees and regulat«ry authority as^videnced 
by statements such as, "I dcn't like to see additions to govemihent 
employees, but If this is the only way (to draw attention to rural 
needs) then- it will have to be." and "Only if it (Office of Rural 
Education) is for advpcacy and not regulation." 



As with Recomoendatlon 2; the. participants who disagreed with this ' 
reconinendation fe!t-a separate Qfflce of Rural Educatloiv woO'ld add" • 
.another admlhl strati ve^l«Ufer ta the federal goveVnment.: This view ' 
. • . can be s«jina>l2ed by /a\« jjartlcipant wbo stated, ''We hav^ enoifgh J , 
' > ' ^° dealv*lJUi at the present time without adding to thai, . . 

.burden." , ' vV ! ' ' *C ' 

' He<caiinendatl Qn^4 (FlIMle Finaneinp FormulasY .{94.9% Agreement) . 

jhe pai*^ipipants rated 'this recoOTBendation. calTlng-for the 'federal 
. i?^®^^?'?^ exajnine financing fomwlas to ensure maximum local 
. flexibility, the highest. Of the 498 participants who responded to 
/of^^^"*^*^^*^"* (66.6S) 'indicated th^ strongly agree and 
141 {28. 3$J Indicated they agree, Al 1 , groups and all regions were very 
consistent in thgir degree of agreement with this reconmendation. 

While agreeing very stroll y with this recqpmendation. many participants 
cited the need to establish a sparsity factor in existing formulas 
y to compensate for the disecom^les of scale In providing services 

to special" rural populations. Other participants frequently cited 
the pressing need for local flexibility in administering federal 
programs, again due- to the diseconomies of scale. The particibants 
expressed these tw3 views by stating: * 

"We mst provide the same services to students w1tf\out regard 
to'siz^ of special populations." 

"Sparsity factor definitely needs to be included in all 
financing forroilas to offset diseconomies of scale. Specific 
rural set asides need to be initiated." • 

' ' ^ "Local flexibnjty is the key!" 

"Existing fedeT4l formulas and regulations governing fundi#jg 
to rural states and local school districts prevent, or even 
preclude, local initiative in seeking such sufJ|?ort and, 
moreover, tend to negate local interest in seeking or 
utilizing Federal funds," 

1 

"Amen! Federal funding Is geared to numbers and density; 
also to urban needs. Guidelines and criteria need revision." 

^ The few negative responses ,and c«nments to Recommendation 4 questionad 
the Constitutionality of federal aid to education, such as, "Federal 
mon^ should not be spent on education!", and "Leave education to the , 
States." - , ^ \ 

Recownendgtion 5 (Additional Financial Support) iB9\l% Agreement) 

As with RecoBBiendation 4,. the great majority (89.1%) of the participants 
also supported this recommendation which called for providing 

/additional support for the areas of transportation, facilities, and 
delivery systems in rural school districts. Many pai*tici pints cited 
the need for additional funds in these areas, but again the^y stated that 
they didn't vant to lose local control.. One participant summed up this 
view by stating: ' • \ 

O . 10 ^ \ 



^Fed*ra1 support tot«rd each of the ^bo^e areas til lacking . * 
expeclally 1n the areas of t;ransportatlM and etiergy-related 
issues. Although additional sulO|H)rt ts necessary. Federal . 
policies sfid regulations rmjst be ^responsive to 'local qontroj - • 
and use,', of ^th funds* . . ' \ • 



« 



usp, 

^ecoi*iendatl0ff 6 ]Rural Curritull^) (77.21 AQreewait) \ ^ 

' / . • - ■■- -\ - _ ^ 

Over three but oi" four participants {77.2S} efgreed wi^ti this reQC»i- ' , 
mendatlon, which called for the federal government to encourage, 
but not direct, the developmant^of relevant curricula farVural 
sctopls. Many of* these participants stated that much of the ' 
curriculum currently in rural schools either has an urban bias or 1s^ 
outnKKied. ^Many participants also stated that curricula could be 
^ ^ best d^vfloped at the stated local level while expressing a ^strong 
: . concern^ against tjjie federal goverrment actually developing^ curricula. * * 

Many of the' p^rtic^pant^ who disagreed with thts- reconwendatlon also 
expressed the concern that curriculum decisions were state and local ^ 
decisions, tHit suggested that If the federal govermient enc6urag^ (supported 
• curriculum development it would' ultimately beCooe Involved In the dec1s4on- 

making prpcess. 

Recofiirendation 7 (Encourage Corotunity-Based OrganWations) (77>8y 
Agreemenff ^ \ * T""^;; 

While the majority (77. 8t) of the participants' agreed with this 
recomnendation which called for the federal" government to encourage 
and support community-based educational organizations, their coiment^ 



were divided between two points of view. One via^ was that community- \ 
based educational organizations , are in untapped resource for rural r 
.schools in many ar^as. The other view was that coniminity-based 



educational organizations would be competing with school districts . 
for already limited funds. The'Vepre^entative of rural organization " ' ^ . 
favored this recommendation (87$ agreement^ more than the other three groups, 

Reconmendation 8 (Technical Assistance) (78, 2S Agreenent) 1^ 

Almost four out^of five (78.2$) of the participants agreed with t+tis ^ 

reconmendatlon which called for the federal government to provide 

tecfinical* assistance to rural schools In order for them to. compete 

with urban schools for competitive funds. Many of the participants. 

who agreed with this reconmendation stated that, "Rural actaiinistrators 

rarely Mve ^the time or staff 'to canpete for federal funds." 

Participants who di sag reec^;^ with the recommendation did so with the 
Idea that stages should be providing the necessary technical assistance, 
not the federal government. Few^r State Department* of Education^ repre- 
sentatives (67.7%) ajreed or strong!}^ agreed with this reconmendation than 
the other three groups. 
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, Recontnendatlon 9 (CorBiunlcUion Network) (55^6% Agreanen^) . 

The partltipants rated thi% recoRrondation, calling for the federal 
government to support cowminlcation networks for rural schools, very' 
highly. Many of the participants who agreed cite4 the sharing of I 
.Inforaation among rural districts as a pressing heed. This need 
is niusfrated by one parttClwht who stated,. "Currently tbere is ' . 
no'wajf of scaring data in thesi disparate areas."' . . ' 

, • The participants ^pressed basically two d1ffei*ent suggestions on 

the establishment of a rural communicatton network. One suggestion' ' 
• ' -?!fL . 1iTt(^. existing networks such as- the National 

, Di^^^usion Network .{fiDN). , . The other suggestion was to esUbUsh 

an entirely separate netwrk for rtiral schools. ■ 

f . ■ ' . ' ■ . . ■ ' ■ ■ 

RecowTiendat lon 10 (Rurarl Education Act) (63;9% Agreement) 

'The participants reacted to this recormendation, which called for 

enacting a Rural Education Act^long two extremes. Tlie majority ' . 

•(63. 9«) of the participants agreeing with the recomnendation felt 
% it was necessary t9 provide rural equity. This vi)sw wa^ best 

expressed- fey one participant who stated^ "It (rural equity) Is' the - 
only -way it'-s going to happen." However, several coroenters also 
' ^iEr®!^® concern that the legislation not create an additional 

, . - a(talnistrat1ve burden upon local school districts and erode local control 
In decislon-makfng. C 

The view of the participants who disagreet^ith the recomnendation ' 
can best be illustrated by one commenter Who stated, "Congress 
has no business in education." 

^ A sizeable Jiumber (17.45) of the participants- stated that they ' ' ' 

were undecided over this recoainendation. This group of participants' 
expressed confusion as to how a Rura.1 Education Act would ultimately impact 
upon a local sjfhool district. , ^ ^ 

Recommendation 11 (Loca l Capacity Building) (79.9% Agreement)' 

/ ♦ ^ 

' While the majority (79.9?) of the pairtlcipants agreed with this 
reconmendation, which called for the federal government to provide ' 
funds for assessing rural needs, many sfHad^that local control 
must be maintained with few or ho strings atltehed. ' 

> ^ Participants disagreeing with this reconmendatlV either felt that rural 
districts -already knew what their needs were or that states and "local 
school districts should assess ^elr own needs without federal 
Involvement. 

RecoiT»nenda t1on 12 (Broader .Involvement) (68.1% Agreement) 

t 

^ One comment, "Small fragmented programs are of Utile value to the 
students involved." suuined up the feelings of the majority (68.1%) 
of the participants who agreed with this reconmendatlon. However, many of 
these participants again expressed concern that local control be maintained 
» » 
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, In lifiplementing this recomjeadatlon, which called for the supporting of 
..conwunity-based organizations, connlttees, and Institutions In an effort to 
• neet local needs. #' 

r • V ■ - • • - j . ; • ■ ■ ' • 

Partltlpartts disagreeing, with the recoBraendatlofi gerwally felt that better 
. use^f the.tlwie.and funds needed to accoinRllsh'the rtcoiraiendatlon should be • . 

* put Jntp pro\(1d1ng needed and direct services to stud)^ts. Alnwst one out 
of five participants, (19,») irnilcated they were undecided with this 
retwoBi^ndatlon. prifarlly due to their. njncertalnty of how It wbuld % 
actually be implejoented. r 

. J^OBwendatlon 13 (Co^i^ed Funding) (86.3% Agreement) ' 

Im i^^-^*^ °^ participants tfgreed with this recommendation, 

which called for encouragtng-.ruml coraaunltles arfd organlzatipns to - 
combine funding fro« various- agencies to Improve services to students. 
Jtany of the participants cited the disadvantages rural schools have 
with existing categoriial funded programs and suggested replacing 
categorical programs wnh g^eral assistance similar to revenue sharing. 

However, one participant presented the case for categorical funding by statific * 
Mechanisms are in place for similar InteragerKry. agreements at -the local " " 
level, sotee cases, however, it may be desirable for funds to be 
categorically allocated for issue protection." 

Reconwendation r4 (Inte rnational Experiments) (6S.*0% Agreement) 

The^onty (65.CK) of ther participants agreed with this refcoranendation, 
wnich advocated the federal government gathering and disseminating 
successful rural education experiments in other countries, though 
not to the extent as most of the other recomnendations. - The participants' 
responses and cosnents ranged from both ends of the spe A^nin!. and. all 
points in-between. Two comments illustrate these extremes. One 
participant, who strongly agreed, stated. "The U.S. could learn 
much from Such efforts as the Australian Country Education Project 

• and the United Kingdom's study on Sparsely Populated Areas." 
Another participant, who strongly disagreed, stated, "Seldom do 

' 1" countries relate tojAmerica^s needs." ;A sizeaMe number 

U5.1%> of the participants stated thSt they" were umlecided wttBRis 
recommendation. 



Recommendation 15 (Teacher Training) (71. 2X Agreement) 

Almost three out of four participants (71.2%) agreed with this 
recommendation, which called for the federal governront to provide 
resources for establishing specialized rural preservice and inservice 
training programs. 
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Many participants whb expressed agreement cited the tieed fdr teac+ier reoruitment 
and retention ip rural schools, partlcularlVMn the more i'^olated rural districts 
' One participant expressed this need by, stating. -'♦We pay (teachers) 
,$2,000 above the state average, but we don't, have a supply of e^ctra - 
p^ple" wanting to teach Tn- our systan because of the rural area." 
However^^st Ijarti-diparfts stated that thei-r rural teachers were • " ' " 

•paid considerably les^ than urban areas^ . ' . ' 

.More representatives of rUral organizations (83:3%) 'agreed with this" 
I recommendation than rural educators (72.7%)*, State Departments of ' 
Education (63. 4S). •and the rural populance {66.6%): The most conmon \ 
objections to this recoimendation wera ^hat teacher training should » 
b« a state or local function and |:hat the proposed program would ^ 
create another categorical program with subsequent applications and- 
reporting forms. ■ ^ . '^'^ 

Reconmenda tion 16 (Rural Teacher Incentives) (BBiOX Agreement) 

The njajority of the participants who agreed with this reconmendation 
(68.0%) indicated that something Is needed to attract .teachers into 
the rurar areas. Thir^iew was expressed by one participant who stated. 
Nothing like this currently exists and is definitely needed. Salary 
_ differences fdr new and experienced teachers and administrators in ,C 
•rural versus urbafi schools are discriminatory in states where school 
funding is tied to enrollments." • * . 

Fewer representatives of St«%e Deparfments of Education (60.6%]l agreed 
with this reconroendation than representatives of rural organizations 
(79.9%). rural educators (69.9%), and the rural populance (63.3%). 
Also, more participants (^2.0%) from Region IV agree/with this reconui^ndation 
than other regions. In fact, less than half of the participants from 
Region III (40.7%) and^ Regipn VII (44.0%) agreed with this recomnend- ■ -^' 
ation. ' / 

^ Many of the participants disagreeing with this recommendation rtated 
that while such a program may attract teachers to rural areas, they 
profaabJy wouldn't stay there longer than they wuld be required to do 
so. One of these participants^ a teacher, stated, "The incentive 
would he?p me pay for my house, but rural soijools do not need personnel 
who are interested only in the incentive. This would only compound 
the problems." 

Recommendation 17 (Technology) (77.7%) ^ 

Participants from all rural groups and regions responded very similarly 
to this recommendation. They generally stated that technology could 
solve many of the inherent problems associated with isolated rural 
ar^as. Several participants cited examples such as the Appalachian 
Regional Satellite Project, which could serve as models, 

'"The participants who disagreed withhhe recomnendatlon questioned the 
costs associated with such technology and the Inflexibility of rural 
school districts' budgets to continue programs after federal ' 
assistance ceases. ^ ♦ . 
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Regownendation 18 {Lducation Ser^c^ Agencies) (80.1% Wreement) ^ 
* ■ ' • * . . ^ ■ - ' 

mile four out ctf- five of the total participants (80.1!?) agreed with 
this rfconnendatien, n1iwtp\percent (90.Q?) of ttie representatives^^ 
of rural organizations ^fereeSt- Han> participanlfs from the group ^ - 
suggested the Agriculturl^xtfinslon Service Jtod«) as effective 
d^ivery system for rural areas. . - , , . • • 

The fen participants (9,2X) who disagreed with this reconuiendat ion generally 
stated that Education Service Agencies tend to restrict local control by 
mandating certain, types of programs alid services' not necessarily needed > 
while a-^ the sase tine further restricting local budgetary control. 

RecommendatiorylS (Rural Data) (71'. 8% Agreement) 

Mhile the fcwr rural groupi responded very similarly % this recomnendatloti 
(less than 10% difference between the highest and lowest grcnip), participants 
from the various re^ons differed ^greatly from a range of 100% jjgreement . 
in Region VI 11 to 59.5% agreeawnt in Region IX. . 

Participants agreeing with tffe recraimendation generally stated a 

deficiency exists in. collectijig data on anall rural districts. One participant 

expressed this view>y stating, "In 1976-77, there were 15,891 school 

districts of wh1ckr41* were sroaller rural districts operating with fewer 

than 1,000 studen'ts, 27% were operating with fewer than 600 stu;teBts 

and 11.5% were operating with fewer than 300 students. Each of these 

school district size categories are faced with their own unique problems. 

Comparative data needs to be compiled and* broken down in greater detail 

rather than lumping, all districts with fewer than 2,500 students into 

one category. The National Center for' Education Statistics (NCES> 

doesn't even collect data on districts enrolling fev^r than 300 students, 

yet there are 1,247 districts operating K-12 schools with fjewer than 

300 students." .: 

Participants 4isagreeing with the recaftmendation generally stated 

that such a compilation of data w6uld probably necessitate rural administrator 

completing «iore forms and reports. 

Reconpiendation 20 (Rural Research) (78.7% Agreement ) 

The majority of the j}articipants agreeing with this* recoiinenclat Ion * 
(78.7!^) generally stated that more research 1s needed in rural schools, 
but added that rural'schools rmist make the decisions whether to * 
Implement or not Implement programs. 'In other mnis^ local 
control must be preserved. * ' ^ 

T1\e particlpatits who disagreed generally stated that research begets 
more research and not necessarHy better services. One participant 
su(mia4 up this view by stating/'^Research 1n this area is -for * ' 

rt^starchers, not to improve education; Why net talk to the people 
educating the children?." ' - 



Recbiiinendatlon 21 (Conaboratlve ReCeafch Agenda ) ;t^\ 5S Agreenient) 

'only to Recorrmendation 4 (^lexi^lVF Hanging Fonnulas) did mdf^ partU 
.c>pant4.agr&e jDf strt5ri§ljOfigree with a particular retfooftendatlon. ' Over 
ifinety percent (90. 5S ragweed vith a collaborativeirreiearch agenda^; All 
groups- and regions.of t^i^oIint!$y equally supported this recommendiatlon. The 
overwhelming rftfjority of ttje eaHicipanis -stated a sense of jdlstelief^ ^ 
that the research agenda Wpuld .br established^ -withCDx ii>folvement,Qf' the ^ 
rural constituency., SeveVal pbrticipants expressed thl's'^vlew by stating 
."(There) should be ng^uestlons abotit thVs one.", afj^- ^*Obviously, and 
scnooi boards also/' ♦ ^ ^ 

One participant, wfiile chastizing previous federa^l policy in this 
area, pinpointed a dilenma in accaiip? ishingnhi^fecofTiTiendatlon. 

;'Both Federate poHcy and practices that lead tp^the eitabl'isfw^ent of 
a 'research agenda^ have failed to include, in appropriate proportions, 
✓ represent^ives from the rural comngnity^ This dilenma ha§ bgen enhanced, 
at least ni part, by rural educators* lack of a^wireness' a^ut the ' 
'process^ of setting $uch* an agenda.'^' " - / f ' ^ ; 

- Reccminendation 22 (Coordination Of . Vocationat Programs) (77,1% Agrement) | 

Participants from all population groups responded very consistently in 
agreeing to this reconwendation/ The difference frc^ the highest and 
lowest rural group was only CIS, Hpwever, the Vange ^t)f agreement In . 
•the regions was from 100% by Region III parbipipants to 67.4% by Region VII. 

Participants (77.1%) agreeing wltl^the recOTnendation, which -called ^ 
for the federal go?ernnent tjD provide fprmal coordlnajtlon^f federal 
.vocational #\d other training programs, stated that they did so for 
a number of j^easons. Gen^raHy^ these participants cited the need * ' 
for accessible vocational progirafbs In rural areas, and that hopefully, ^ 
such coordination at- the federal level would provide for a more 
comprehensive approach to vocational training programs In rural areas. 
These participants also stated that they did not wish to see additional 
coordinating bodies established. Rather," they stated existing personnel, 
preferably at the state level, could' iccomplish such coordination,- 

■Pdrtlclpants who disagreed with the recommendation generally stated 
that an^ formal coordination would Infierently create a<1d1t1onal paperwork. 

Reconinendatlon 23 -(Guidance and Counseling) (73.2% Agreement) 

The majority of the participants (73,2%) supporting this T^ecommendation 
continually stated that rural schools are lacking In guidance and ' 
counseling programs and materials. One rural educator stated,, "Ttoo 
many of our students today are^ being counseled out of their local 
comunitles because of urban oriented vocational materials and ill- 
prepared rural counselors who are not equipped to^work with school 
and community development projects that would place emphasis on 
^teaching student skills tor creating their own opportunities in our 
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sjnal.l cflBTOjnitfes." Several participants suggested using exist-f no ' 
. program* .sucK as Title LV-C of the Elewentary and Secowto Actp'and ' 
the ftatlonal 01 ff us 1o»^ Network. (N!3N) tQ develop and'dfssenilnafevrural " • 
guloance'and' counsel Ing pr&graais. . ' • • • - -^Cr' 

' ThOartic'i pants. v/hc disag't^ed generally jta ted that such a |)'rbdrain ' 
woO^i be ineffect1ve<due torthe UCt that rural pjpulations are too 
diversified from cotnmunjty to cofiinunity. The view was. expressed by 

. two parti c1pants.<>*jp« stated, "The aeeds of rural l^arifcrs' are " 
unique in 'each arero# the United Sjiates. In na way should the- 
.federal goverrw^nt be involved in this kind of servjceJ' The' 

•other one stated, "I aoubt that rural and urban kids '31% ithatr 
different in psycHSlogical development and needs, nor ian ^ sefof 
materials be developed to meet the various, rural popuTatiorjs." 

■ . » .- * ' ■ 

Recqtnmenda tion 24 (Vociational Service Deli ver^' Systems) (81.8% 
AgreementT . / ■ ' ^ ~ 

Ov€r fouf out of five participants (81.8%) expressed agreement with this 
recommendation which caTled for thfr'federal goverfwient tc support research 
program development and evaluation of career/vocational §erv1ces to rural 
clientele. There was little difference in the degree Of agreanent by 
the various rOral populations and regions of thi country. ^ 

One^ rural educator perhaps concerned that such support could be 
fragniented without proper directions stated, "'Cl a^ree) if. offered 
as an integral "component of a comprehensive delivery systein. There Is 
'the threat here of piecemeal development." \ 

While another rural educator stated, "(The) federal ro-le In research 
is never disputed,", althouifhieveral of his colleagues disagreed 
and stated, "The Feds' should stay out. This Is a state and local- 
function." . i ■ 

Recommendation 25 (Broad Based VocationaV Education) (85 .2$ 
' Agreement) ~~ r~-;: 

While the rtejortty of the' participants (85. 2t) expressed agreement with 
the general intent or this recojipiendatlon, .which called for the 
federal government to support br,oad-based vocational education 
programs, they differed on the rationale for so doing. One viewpoint ' 
was that yocational education should' serve as a catalyst to stimulate 
economic development in rural areas. The .other viewpoint waS ^fiat rura-1 
vocatiortai^ education should provide the wide range of training. to enable " 
fnral >feyngsters .who chos6" to leave the rural conrninity to l^*able to 
compete in the urbanized areas. ■■ , ^ ■ ' ' . . 

One rural educator "stated that the current vocatlopareducatlon program 
generally prohibits broad-b^tsed vocational training in many rural 
areas due to the mandatory requlranent to provide training for only the^ 
occupations whith are projected to have oaaprtunlties in their 
coraiunlty or area; ^ \at^ 



Recommendation 26 (RuraT Women) (67,6% Agreenent) 

Even though two ou0)f three participants (67,6%) agreed with this . • 
-recoroiendatlo R^m ^ stated that other minorities, such as migrant 
workers and NfCtve Awericans, are aljo in need and should llkwise be 
included. ^ 

The suggestion most often reconwended by the participants was providing ^ 
day care services for women entering or re-entering the work force,- / I 
Many of these participants also stated that strict requirements of day-care ' i 
facilities have forced many day-care facilities to shut down in . ^ 
rural areas. ^ 

Many of the f«irticipartt« who disagreed with the recommendatlofi cited 
a concern over establishing another "categoricaV prograjn which 
would- require additional paperwork, 

Reconinendatlon 27 (School Consolidation Rollqies) (63.5% Agreement)^ -^ 

Even though over three out of five participants (63,5%) favdred this 
recoranendation, which called for the federal government to assess the 
wisdom of school consolidation policies, it was rated one'of the • , 
lowest of the 28 recofimendations. Jn fact, mre participants (70) 
strongly disagreed with this ♦recofmendation than any other, 

i 

Many of the participants who agreed with the reccMmendation expressed 
caution that the federal govermient's role. should only be to provide 
support for research or studies pertaining to school consolidation 
and never become involved 1n the actual decisions as to whether a rural 
school district should or should not be consolidated. 

The participants who disagreed generally %tated that the federal government 
^hoiild not be Involved In anything pertaining to school consolidation. 

Recommendation 28 {Enerciy) (79.0% Agreftnent) 

The majority (79.8S) of the participants supported this reconinendat16n, 
which called for the federal governmentr to develop a program of energy 
conservation measures. Little difference existed beti^en the various 
rural groups In their degree of agrewent. However, there wire slight 
differences between participants from the various regions of the 
country. The participants from the Northeast sections of the country * 
(Region 1-86. OX; Region 11-85.7%; and Region 111-88,8$) expressed more* 
agreement than the fwrtlclpants from the South and South'west sections 
of the country (Region IV-76.95; and Region VI-65.6%). 

Many participants who agreed with the r^onmendation offered suggestions 
on how suth an energy program might operate. For example, one 
participant stated, % 

"(The energy program) should be in two"*steps: 
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1« Energy 4issessstnts» such as the'MSO/NEI& pnoject* chi the use 
of thernographlc iMly$1s of hMt loss ind resulting rvoMMnd* 
itlons fqr altemetlvt solutlcmst ind . ^ 

m 

2, Fiscal support for retrofittlng/reconstructlon effom by 

local scW)ol (districts. The establ jshaent of F6<teral aliilittT ^ 
gutdfllMs have not been very effective since, once a$^1fi, 
F^eral perc^tlons, policies, and mandates cto iiot.tTplcAlly 
consider state aini local Input and g^verfWK:e of the solution 
prcK:e$s,'' / . 

The partj;:tpants ute disagreed idth the recoioiendatton ^merally 
stated that thty <felt this ws presmtly being iRM^Iemmted by the , 
Depart8»nt of Energy «ml consequently not needed. ^ ' 
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f^ms IN (m AREAS 



In addition to obtaining grass r<K)t judgements on the val1d1t;y of 
the 28 recQirmndatlonSft a major objective of the Roundtables was to , - 
solicit Information frdfc rural educators on how current Federal 
educational programs Impact upon the condition of educatlcm In 
" rural schools. . In other wrds, ruraV educators were asked to 
. Mdentify specific perceived def1c1enc1es*1n existing Federal education 
programs ami to suggest Mys In^ which these deficiencies could be 
corrected. Ttiis section attempt^ to siOTRarIze their couinents and 
suggestions by program. 

' TITLE I, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT {ESEA) 

^--^ec6nt aisendmaits to Title I requires each local school r«:e1v1ng 
assistance to. have a Parent Advisory Council* In addition to a 
district-wide council. Although several rural educators cited this 
as a problem^ one educator swmed up the effects of this requirement 
In »all schools. || 

*The specific reguTatory requiremCTt in question is Section 
125 4x* Public Law 95-561. This section specifies new 

procedures concerning the formation of school area parent 
councils In addition to a district-wide parent council. 
Provisions of this section then in^il^nted result In the 
formation of an excessive nimiber of school advisory councils 
in a rural state where small schools are nianerous, parents 
few, and funds limited. In addition, this law places an undue 
burden upon project directors to implement Its requirements 
limiting their effectiveness in othen^areas. 

, The law requires that a district advisory council and three 
^ school advisory council's be fdrmed in our district. The^e 
fcHir councils are expected to be active for only sixty- five 
partip^fants In all three elementaries. The superintendent/ 
project director would be responsible for coordinating their 
formation. and continuing activity.- This places an undue 
amount of extra adWnl strati ve requirements for $23,000. 
' (Hir state has nirniertxis examples of this type. 

A change Is recomn^nded to the rules and regulations previously 
if) effect. Section 'll6a. 23(f) does not require local 
educational agencies to have sfchwl advisory councils If it 
has 1,000 or fei^r students or has only one attendance center. 
This regulation exclude small schools with a ntmiber of school 
attendance areas but did include urban areas ^where addltitnal- 
parent involveiMnt Is necessary." 
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Sljrf'.l!"^] "'If""';' citfl th. recently aHct«l Title I Concentration 



• .<t*d not sutc spfclflcs. 

■ " • ■ ' " , . 

One rural educator requested additional flextbillty In use of Title 
! Bflterfal for rura\ schools. y V 

"There is also some Concern that 'materials' purtli^sed for 

schools should not be shared In buildings that do not 
f. Il l' ^5^5 Is understandable to a degree, but wouldn't 
*Ith^ f ^^'^eslrable to share these available materials with 
other teachers »*hen they were not in use In Title I buildings? 
I?e"l!!feHo? naterials and equipment resourcS 

TJTLE I v.. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT (ESEA) 

Many of the participants stated that Title -IV of ESEA both Part B 

and c were workable programs In rural schools, althwigh they had 

severa sugpstlons on possible Improven^nts/ One ^^^^^ 

to Nilld Into Title IV-c a criteria which would allow for funds * 

nun?? ^r^=^ ^"je basis of documented needs as well as costs per 

5ffll\ coninenter who offered this suggestion stated thaf rural schools 

?I nS»?aLn I?n^^?f f"f'\^°'' ^" P''«S?ams and that this M^l^ cSsT 
is no» taken into account In the awarding of funds. Another suggestion 

J?a1n?nf Jn^^r f'^'J"" ^^extblllty in Title IV-B by allowing InflrvlSe 
l^nS 5h J^*!^^'"' to become aware of exemplary trtsiruEtional method 
in using the purchasad materials and equipment. 

EDUCATIOW OF THE HANDICAPPED ACT, P.L. 94-1^ 

lulTit\ ^Jll'li?^'' '^^^^'^ transpertation costs to comply witft 
Public Law 94-142 were excessive In Isolated rural areas where dIsUncas 
are groat between facHlties and students. Thes?participants recoS- T 

tr^tpo?mi^':ios?r^'^"^ ''''' ''''' ''''''''' r^^tiSe" 

^everal other partf:ipants stated that the costs of providing lEP mandated 
^^Z:^'''' V?" related services in r.ral schools k alsS^excL^Je 
due o -maTT number cf handicapped shildren in need of highly specified 
services. Thpe participants also stated that often they are unablfto 
; ?So?I'r5?al l?eas'^''''^''' '° neSd^MrJues 1^° 

sh^rSIISL^^S'Jn^^'^ J^' frustration by stating that. "P.L. 94-142 
should be funded at 100% of excess costs. -As director of an eight 

?un1?na Ivanahlf°'°L;^*^ T °^ «^ ^''^ Insufficient 

funding available. After school started this year I had eight pro- 
foundly handicapped students move into seven different districts 

-hn"5^h!/^'^'"-' '"^"^^f? 3 to ratio of teacher to student. . 
one chi.ii had been in a psychiatric mental ward as a resident All 

Cli'^i-'l "^""^ P^O0'"ess and my 9%-U2 funds designated for 

sp^Mc students as per my application which took four months to be 

O f^,, ?:jh'astls "'^ '''' ^^""^ ''''' ''''' 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 



One participant suggested that snutll enrollMnts exclude many rural ^ 
schools from receiving vocational education funds for Disadvantaged 
and Handicapped stAJepts and Professional Developinent under Subpart 
3 of the Vocational tducatlon Act. 

AnotHer participant suggest^ that restricting vocational education 
prc^rams to emplo^nt needsPin the Inmedlate area in effect limited 
the vocational training options of rural students. His recomnendation 
was to eliminate this requirement and aljow lopal districts to determine 
the types of trairffngi offered. 

Concern-was also expressed by one participant about the perceived changes 
occurring In vocational agriculture* 

f 

"My own background is Agricultural Education and I have worked 
Irv this field as a high school teacher for eight years and a 
teacher educator for twnty-two years. A^ you perhaps know, 
this program was originafFy designed to be vocational which ^ 
became translated into a program for high school youth and 
adults who were engaged in agricultural occupations. Such 
a fole for this teacher required a strong community orientation 
wrking with people engaged in agricultural work. 
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Much of thls^ orientation fs changing and Increasingly this 
program is retreating- to a Mgh school classroon program* 
Such a change reduces teacher contact with those engaged In 
agricultural work fadults) which often reduces the emphasis 
a teacher devotes to supervised occupational^ experience 
programs for high school youth in the program. /^Increasingly 
youth programs (FFA) are becoming more school md less conmujilty 
oriented. Roughly, 20% of our teachers of agriculture are 
now employed less than tvs^lve ironths. This situation is a 
concern to Agricultural Educators in the nation and the 
Southern States." 



EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACL (ESAA) 

Several rural educators cited the ESAA programs as mainly beneficial 
to urban areas. They stated that this was due to the evaluation 
criteria of applying both "quality" and "quantity" points. They 
stated that quantity points are given to applicants based upon the 
sheer numbers of minority students in the district and the nwnbers ' 
of students affected by a district's Desegregation Plan. On the 
other hand, they stated. **quality" points are given to applicants, based, 
upon tfte educational soundness of a district's application and 
instructional methodology related to its Identified need. Several 
rural educators stated tf«t the application of quantity points places 
them at a severe disadvantage in ccwipeting for ESAA funds. 
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e£NERAL fO»€NTS 

Most of the rural educators Stated that w'hfle tfeilntefit federal 
programs was conwendable, they (Federal Education programs) need to 
be made more flexible for the saiaM rural %chool districts. Rural 

educators continually stated that the amount of funds .received often 
doesn t justify the administrative costs. 

The overwhelming concerns expressed by rural educators to Federal education 
programs in gent-ral were on the excessive amount Of paperwork required to 
receive and nwintain federal funds and the excessive amount of restrictions 
nandated b;^ the categorical nature of federal education programs. According 
to the rural educates, these two concerns affect small rural school districts 
to a greater extent than large urban districts due primarily to the 
aisecononiies of scale. 

They also stated that small rural schools have certain characteristics 
wftich are not cojisidered by most federal education programs. One 
participant described two of these characteristics by stating, "Spdrslty 
of population and small numbers of clients to be served are characteristics 
which can be generalized to n»st rural areas. These two characteristics 
create a host of problems for rural educators. The two most conwon 
are: 

1. High costs for travel 1n terms of both time and money. 

■2. High cos^s on a per client served basis for 'programs and 

services. • • 

'Because of these two problems, rural populations are extremely disad- 
vantaged \n the availability of a broad range of educational programs. 
Many potential rural clients remain unserved because costs are considered" 
excessive. If rural populatior^s are to be adequately served, the high 
prograni costs associated with sparsity of population snd the anal! 
niOTbers of potential clients must be addressed by funding procedures." 

Several rural educators offered suggestions on ways in which the 

characteristics of rural schools could be taken into account by the 
federal government in i ts . di str j bution of educational funds. The ^ 
ifiost frequentl:^ cjted suggestions- 'were: 

FHmlnate the cdtegorital nature of federal program funding 
and replace 1t with a general revenue sharing type of aid., 

2. Institute a sparsity factor in entitlenent formulas. 

3. LSt.ablish a rural set-aside in entitlement and discretionary 
grant programs. . • •* 

Several rural educators also described their federal programs and 
the benefits they (federal programs) provided to students. One 
example Qf this type 6f description is from a rural superintendent 
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who stated, **The Title I mney trnt^^va^ received In the past 3 
years has been Increasing from about ;ji2v{XM) per year until now we 
deceived $18.{X» this year. This «»itey fe^s been used to fund our 
Developmental Reading Program. We feel tittat this program has given 
much needed individual attentitm to thiS^^r^adjng problems of some 
of our youngsters* * ' v , 

■ '■ ■ * 

Title IV-B money over the past years has been used to help the Area 
Education- Agency purchase films, used to pHifthase a computer terminal, 
and used to almost complete the closed circuit TV system in the 
building^ It has been very helpful. n!^. 

Last summer, all of our elemntary teachers who tiach reading were 
able to work thr^ days during the sui^r on sp^la^ materials because 
of money from Title IV-C. 

Of course, we also get t^lp with the hot lunch prognam from the federal 
government, 'thus enabling^ us to provide a good meal at very r^sonable- 
prices^ 

All-in-all I believe that the federal ironey we receive is put to very 
good use. The toajor problem with federal funds is^ the many guidelines 
attacted to It. SometiTCS an actainlstrator gets the feeling that he's 
not to be trusted. I realize that taxpayers are pushing for accoyntal^nity, 
but much money is inaccessible because of the many ngquiranents w1th\t-r 
which the school must comply. I believe this to be^rtlcularly true' 
in small rural schools.** 
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DISC us SI ON. AND IMPLICATIONS 

As the findings indicate, the rural participants responded favorably to all 
28 recoanendations and did so in a fairly consistent manner across the various 
rural populations and regions of the country. The implication of such 
consistent favorable responses, is that the rural participants would, support 4 
a federal rural education initiative directed towards achieving the objectives 
of the reconmendations, . ' , 

However, the rural participants' support was conditional and not carte blanche. 
^ The participants repeatedly stated under what terms and conditions th^ ' 
supported each of the recooKwndations. ' In general, these terras and 
conditions advocated such an initiative should be built upon and not diminish 
the strengths of rural schools in correcting the identified weaknesses. 

> 

The implication of the rural participants supporting a -federal rural y 
education initiative is put in perspective when one considers several 
questions and observations. ; 

First, were th e Rural Roundtable participants actual ly'repres'en tatives 
o f the rural constituency at the orass root level? To begin with. 
V one would encounter the same difficulty in attempting to define "grass 

root level" as one would have defining the term "rural." Nevertheless. . 
several facts need to be restated. Over 2,300 individuals were invited 
to the Roundtables natlon-j^dde. The majority of these invitations 
were sent to rural education practitioners, i.e. rural school 
. superintendents. 

While the majority of the actual 279 participants at the Roundtables 
were primarily representatives of professional education organizatioRS , 
colleges and univefsities, and SUte Defjartments of Education, the 
majority of the ?29 responses returned by mail werfe from rural school 
administrators and teachers. With these facts in mind, the question of 
whether Ihe Roundtable participants were actually representatives of the 
rural c^)nstltuency at the grass roots level will probably be answered 
based upon individual interpretations and motives. -Regardless of 
Interpretation and motive. It is felt a concentrated effort was made to involve 
the actual rural constituency in theRoandtables. Furthemtore, it 
, is seriously questioned whether a more representative and greater 
sample of the rural constituency could have Ijeen assembled and involved 
In the validation of the 28 recoffmendations through any other process 
considering the extanely short time line for the validation process 
and- fiscal constraints of not reimbursing participants' costs. 

Second, Is t h e rural constituency a unified group as indic ated by 
the smarr variance between Its different groups and regions of the 
coyntrx- '^^ participants' responses were very consistent in the 
. degree of agreement to specific recommendations between the different 
Identified segments of the rural population and regions of the country., 

It is not felt that the rural constituency Is a unified group. At 
all roundtables, participants continually noted the great difference 
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among rural, popul at tons In different sections of the country. Several ^ 

factors, perhaps, couTd account for the great slftillarlty of agreement 

to the recOTmenda^ions among the d1 ffere^it groups and regions of the country. 

1. Almost a]l reconw^ndatlons referred t* local determination. 
Therefore, each population group' and reg^lon could have 
interpreted the reccMTU^ndatlons as possibly solving their , 
local needs.^ 

2. Part1c1pdr>ts at the Roundtable discussion groups heard different 
positions and opinions which mighty have Influenced their responses * 

- one way or another. 

3. All recommendations were written very posltl^^ely without reference 
to the specific In^^act upon persons ^or situations. To quote one 
participants "I would like to say that I hope the needs of 

rural America could be defined In more specific terms. To 
be against any of these general terms wcruld be like being 
agalfist Chevrolet, motherhood, and baseball.** ' , 

Third, why did the participants consistently favor certalg^recoirinend 
over others? For exanple, Rec(Hpmendat1on 4 (Flexible Financing Formulas) 
was the most highly supported recoimiendatlon by almost all groups ^ 
and regions. Likewise, Recommendation 3 (Rural Education Office) 
was the least supported by alim^st all groups and regions. 

The Rural Roundtable participants apparently favored recomnendatlons 
which they perceived as producing direct and visible benefits with 
fewer potential liabilities mr^e so than reccmnendatlons 1n which the 
benefits were perceived as being unclear and vague or the potential benefits 
could" be diminshed by potential liabilities (loss of local control or 
Increased paperwork). To illustrate this point, it Is necessary to describe 
the mst favored and least favored recommendations in light of perceived^ 
^benefits and liabilities. 

The four most highly rated recommendations were Recomn^ndatlons 4 

(Flexible Financing Formulas), 5 (Additional Financial Support),. 

21 (Collaborative Research Agenda), and 13 (Ccknbine Funding). ^ ^ 

Recommeadation 4 called for the examination of federal financing 
fomulas and other funding mechanisms to provide maximum local 
flexibility. If the majority of the rural population felt they 
' presently are not receiving an equitable share of federal funds, any 
examining of current formulas could only produce greater funds. Key 
words in the,recoiTinendation were "provide maximum local flexibility" 
which implies local control of decisions. There Is np apparent 
liability with this recommendation- 

Likewise, Recocmendation 5 called for additional suppo^^t in the areas 
of transportation, facilities, and delivery systems to provide equitable 
services tq special populations. Here again, the benefits yfould be 
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iddltional funds for levtral of tht Host expensive cost fectors of 
rural schools— trwfportatlon, fecnitles, and <tel1ve»7 Systaas— 

related to special populations such as the handicapped. 
The liabilities could be additional paperwork In the fom of Teports 
and applications; but since these are major cost factors, the potential 
benefits apparently overshadowed the liabilities. • 

Bo„th Recommendation 13. which calls for rural conunities and agencies 

S?*^?*^ to combine funding from various ag^icies. and RecoamMnd* 
atlcw 21, lAlch c»lH for the rural education research agenda to be 
estal>11sheri.n conjunction with the rural coiMunltles, Rave the potential 
of producii^ only benefits without liabilities. These ^ recoiiR«idations. 
of course, were consistently rtted highly by all groups and regions. 

I5!j*t^Vfrr*** '^«»endat1ons Mere Reconendatlcms 3 (Rural Education ' 
l^^V)^^ (Interagen<yr Coordinating Body). 27 (School Consoldiatlon). - 
and 10 (Rur*l^ducation Act). 

RecoBwendAtions Interagency Coordinating Body), 3 (Rural Education 

Office), and 10 (Rural Education Act) were perceived by the 

participants «s perUlning to, enlarging, or establishing another 

bureaucracy. While each of |hese recowaendations cwild prov1«te. or 

at least enhance, the possibility of additional funds or other assistance . 

t^rKrVr!] ^^ll* aP^'^tly the rural participants percetve Mtentlal . 

liabilities In the fom of Increased paperwork and/or loss of local control . 

Regardless of the participants' reasons for favoring certain recoawend- 
atlons over others, they clearly stated >d»ich recoaatendatlons would be their 
pMorities in a Federal Rural Initiative. These priorities are for the > 
federal government to: 

1. Examine federal financing formulas and other funding mechanisms 
to provide local flexibility in rural districts (Recooaend- * 
ation 4). • 

2. Establish the rural research agenda with the rural constituency 
(Recommendation 21). . ^ 
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Provide* additional Support for transportation, facilities, 
and delivery systems to rural districts "(Recoflwendation 5). 

4. Enable and encourage rural districts to combine funding 
from various pn^ams (Reconroendation 13). 

5. Support communication networks to share Information among 
rural educators (Recommendation 9). ^ 

6. Support broad base vocational education programs In rural 
areas (RecoBioendatlon 25).' 
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Fogrth. man^i^ states, professional educational qrgani gat ^ assodationSt 
and pn vate ci ti zen s groups have been ^ cofH:CTtrati m thai r resources an^ 
energies Into the iBmrqveynt of ^ucatien in rurar areas for severaT 
j^ear$> Representatives fr^g several states/organizations, associations, 
and groups presented ttjetr efforts in rural education at tflT regional 
Roundtable discussions. The Implication of this statement is that the 
education division of the federal govemnent should exaaine previous and 
on-going efforts In mral '^cation and Involve these states, orga'nizatlonSt 
associations, and groups In Its MfV^al Education inltlatl^. 

Fiftht rural wrtlcipante at the Roundtables appi^lat^ the opportuni^ 
to be Involved In a possible, federal Rural Education Initiati ve^ This 
appreciation i«s evidenced by both written and oral cowpents at all • - 

Roundtables. The iapHcatlon Is that there is Interest, irfietter pro or 
cpn, in a federal Rural Education Initiative aMng the rural constituency . 
and e)ipectatioAs of future InvolveR^t have been raised. The rural 
constltiJency needs to be informed of and Involved in any potential federal 
Education -Initiative actions, « 
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Slxthj^ the examinatloh of the rur^^l educators* suggestions on improving 
specific Office of Education programs indicated a^^rackiqf awreness 
on the part of rural educators as to i^at are actually federal regulations ^ 
and policies and what are state plan operations . This Is understandable 
since most federal -funds received by rural districts flc*^ through State 
Departi»ents of Education. This lack of information reinforces the belief 
that some rural districts are not receiving their equitable share^of USOE 
support In technical assistance and dissemination services. 

It was originally envisioned -that rural educators would cite sp^ific 
chapter and verse^ of federal legislation, .regulations, or policy * 
which they felt ware dlscriilnatory to rur^] schools and then recorojend 
corrective action. Tte fact- that the rural educa tor were not able 
to do so or slwply did rot do so reflects one of the characteristics of 
rural school achitn1strat1on~lack of specialists in federal program 
coordination. It was continually pointed out by the rural constituency < 
that often the superintendent is also the building principal, teacher, ' 
coach, public relations specialist, federal program c<K)rd1nator, etc. 
in many rural schools. 

This situation ccHjld be contrasted with thp urban school district ^ 
which usually has specialists for each of these functions. If this 
had been an "Urban RoundtaMe*'-' and urban educators wer^ asked to identify 
"chapter and verse,** it Is suggested that urban educators probably have 
been able to do so to a greater extent since MS t large urban districts 
have full-tinie federal education s^wlallsts. 

Seventh, a minority, but very vocal minority, of the rural participants 
continually stated that the federal goyerniwit should stay out of rural 
ediKiation . I there is a .federal Rural Educaftitm Initiative^ it must 
be sensitive to the views and beliefs of 'this rural segment. 

* 
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FlMjly, the rural l^rtief Mnts continually, aphaslzi^ that they wnted 

"WaTHze recoMiefldatloits. naAy did so with the Ssclal2? thjFwi 
contro *od decisiimnaiking «ust be preservS'tS tte iJcSSLSJtinf^ 
or action «ust not createln .^tainisfmlJJInJ'tiSe^TJ^!^^ , 

Siti^lSaJSf TS'thll^'^IllS! P'^?'^^^ ^ the , 

Elln f;5?!S I" JJeir cowientf, it apparently had different connotations 

•StP !l i° f«co«^tion 18. irtjich called for tj» federal aoverfwent 
^J"??*"*M'* °^ education service agwicies. one part cipaSt 

^ , ^"^^^^ ? ^^^^ KJ^SJd -local* 

' fS*!^^'^*!.* d«cis,iofl. Sinilar types of individual 
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APPENDIX A 
HATI OrAl SEHIKAH ON RURAL EDUCAT I CTN. 
'RECOHnEMDATloilS 
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' NATIONAI. SEMINAR ON BUBAL EIK]a\TION 
BECOMMENDATIONS 
• * M*y 29 - 31, 1979 
UNIVERSITY' OF >lARYUkND 



SPONSOR^: 



U.S. OEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, «DUCATI 05? AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION " 
• OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

aURElUJ OF ELEMENTARY t^D SECC^DASY EDUCATION 
NATI(»«AL. INSTITUTE OF EpUCATION 

PROGRAM ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND ORGANIZATION 

U.S; DEPARTMENT OF MRICOLTURE 

SCIENCE AND EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 



Thes« recommendat/ons in no way represent official 
'policy-of tha federal government, nor official endosge- 
ment^by any of the organizations with which attendees are 
associated'. The votes recorded were obte^ed by ]D^llot 
mailed to attendees after the seminar « BaXlots were 
returned by €4 of the 105 registered participants. 
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PREAMBLE 



Rural Americans have a strong and legitimate right to 
have their rural values and rural life ways respected 

J"^ i» crucial for the federal government 
to attend to the well-documented pressing needs of rural 
people who live in areas .characterized by severe economic 

' decline, widespread poverty and unemployment, and low 
educatiorfal attainment; but to do this in a way that is 
carefully designed to. preserve indigenous rural values. 

»A national policy of sural development is long past due. 

The federal governmchfs education programs have often 
been characterized by neglect- of the problems of rural " 
educatxon> The federal government ' s" commi'tment to equity 
tor aii children should mean that discrimination based 
on place of residence and sparaity of population will no 
lotyger be tolerated; , , , 

In addition, rural schools have'T unique contribution 
to ^ke to the solution of the nation's educational 
problems. Now that the difficulties ?of providing hi^h 
quality education in a very large comprehensive schools f 
are increasingly apparent, the nation needs the knowledge 
of how to have effective education in smaller, more 
humane, units. » 

Individuals and organizations who participated in the 
first National Seminar on Rural • Education call for 
actions . , . • 



To; 



1. End neglect and discrimination against rural 
areas. 

2. Provide special support for dealinif with the 

^ uniqutf problems of education within rural areas. 

3. Recognize education as a critical component in 
any strategy o% rural development. 
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I. EQUITY AMD QaALITY FOR KJRIiL EDUC5aTI0N 

A. EXliiination of Anti-'Rural Bias • - 

Confsjcancs Rgcc»Rsndations % 

Votm ^ # 

Tot A9ainst . 1* Tha Pxasidant should issue an executive order* 

directing the examination of existing and 
45 18 finding education policies, legislation and / 

^' ' regulations to eliminate any" discrimination . 

against, or neglect of, rural populations. 

2. A 'federal interagency coordinating body should 
For Against be established to facilitate the concentration 

of responses to rural needs by groups and 
54 ,10 • " ^agencies concerne4 with the delivery of edu- 

. cational and support services to rural populations* 

3. An Office for itural Education* should be - • 
Fqr Against Established within the Education Division 

of the Department Of Health, .Education , and 
53 10 Welfare (DHEW) , and each of iht agencies and ^ 

rjsgionftl offices within the Education Division 
should appoint at least one Rural ^pducatioiial 
Officer to work with that Office. 

Explanation 

* . ■ - ' 

In the past rural jKspulations hav^ often been ^ . 

- neglected, and often discriminate* against. These 
anti-niral attitudes and practices are presently 
found in many policies, legislation ,p and recommen- , 
— dations^ across all Departments of^ the federal ^ 

government, ' A Presidential executive order would - 
facilitate^ most rapidly a comprehensive examination 
' of such anti-rural bias, and its elimination • 

^ Because .federal legislatidn and regulations rarely 

contain explicit provisions for rural areas, many 
affect rural areas in unforeseen ways* In addition 
different pieces of , legislation with explicS^t 
rural emphasis are often impletoented in conflicting 
• and' overlapping ways. Some coordinating body is 

needed to ^al with these situations. 
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Even given these steps, each agency needs 
an expliciit rural presence/ a rural ombuds^ 
man, or rural interests will tend over a 
time to be oyerlooked or disregarded. 
Among the responsibilities of an Office 
of Education and the responsibilities of 
an Office of Rural Education and the 
Rural Education:'Of fleers would be: 

1, assuring that infbrmatipn on federal 
discretionary programs is disseminated 
to rutal districts and adequate assist-- 
ance is pxfovided in prepafing appli- 
cations and proposals; 

2, monitoring* progrsuns to assure that 

f rural districts recieve a fair share 
of federal mpnies; 

3, revtfsinoy. as needed or required^ guide-- 
lineS/ regulations, and program designs 
so that^'tiie' unique conditions of 
•rural education are accomodated in 
^ach program. 

B. . Special Population^ in Rural Areas 



Conference 
Vote 



For Against > ^tfcommendations : 

4^ The impact of 'federal financing formulas 
60 ■ 3 and other funding mechanisms should be 

examined to provide maximum local flexi- ' - 
bility in dealing with the needs of special 
rural populations . 

5. Additional support in the areas of trans--^""' 
* ^5 7 ^ portation, facilities and delivery systems 

: " should be considered to enable rural districts 
to provide equitable services to special 
■»'^ ' I populations. 

Explanat ion 

Often the financing formulas and other funding' ^ 
mechanisms used to distribute federal resourses 
fail to account. for the conditions in small rural 
districts, thereby either making it nearly 
impossible for-a rural district to qualify? or 
else imposing severe and counter-productive con- 
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straints On the way in which they are required to 
utilize the reaourcesv ^ 

In addition, even an equal share of federal funds, 
on a per pupil lla^isi, often will be insufficient 
^o overcome the diseconomies of scale involved 
in providing special /"ural populations with ser- 
vices comparable to those available in urban and 
suburban areas. Some additional incentives and 
compensating 'factors are needed- 

Examples : 

The Commissioner sh^Xild consider such Sgteps as: 

1, Revising funding mechanisms in categorical 
programs (e.g., using sub-county allocaticSns 
for Title I; eliminating the necessity to 
generate $7,500 in P,L. 94--142j using 
proportions of s'tudents in a given l^ocale, 
rather than number of students, as the 
eriteripn).. ' 

» 

2, Examining state plans where . required by 
federal lay/ to assure equity for rural 
special populations by requiring, if 
necessary, a sparsity factor in state 
formulas. 

3, Providing rural set-^asides and special rural 
competitions for federal funds. 



C. Enhancing Local Initiatives 
Rec^^ommendatioas : 

6. The federal* government should encourage ^ 
but not (Sirect, the development of local- 
ly relevaS^ curricula through" the provision 

of resources^to support Vu-i^al educators in 
collecting data; reviewing and adapting, or 
generating new materials appropriate to local 
needs; and obtaining appropriaite training. 

'7. The federal gavernmeftt should encourage and 
support community-based educational organi- 
zations and initiatives, particularly those 
^ serving traditionally neglected populations. 



8. Technical assistance should be pro- 
vided to rural/school districts to 
ccajpete on a more equitable basis 
for competitively-awarded Program 
funds. . t'-^. 

9. The federal government should Support 
c'onuaunication networks which will invite 

^ and encourage the sharirtg of information 
ajfbng all rural education efforts, and 
between such efforts and all levels of 
govejrnment. / 



Explanation 



Widespread evidence supports the need for involvinc 
local people in adapting or deyeloping educational 
improvement efforts. Non- involvement virtually 
guarantees lack of implementation and impact. 
. However, the expertise ^nd manpower are often 
unavailable, and the co,sts are too High, for 
rural schools and contaunities to collect and 
adapt, or develop, locally relevant materials. 
Special support is needed. 

Often the appropriate and effective delivery of 
educational services to rural areas require morS 
than the traditional formal education system, 
particularly to reach populations who have been 
poorly served. Community-based educational 
organizations have proven viable and effective 
fliechanisms for reaching such populations in rural 

I 

o:n""Lrtf":!'^!J!f!?"?^^^^^^ competitive grants 



programs m particular, rural areas are awarded 1 
than a fair "share of the federal grants doll 



ess 



whS havl Ji ^^^■^^^'^t^ personnel available- 

who have the time or expertise to develop compet itivelv 
strong proposals, administer federal programs and * ^ 
respond to data requests and reporting requirements, 
rlttJ^ r "^""^^ recognize these limitations. 

Ire needed^^^'^^''"''^ ^" Pompeting and administering 
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At present/ rural school districts and rural 
colleges generally; have limited ways of cominuni- 
cating* the unique needs of a rural system to 
state and federal agencies. Conversely, no 
no clear channel of communication exists from 
the federal level and tfhe states to rural school 
districts. Deliberate efforts are needed to 
create such communication mechan^sm. 



Sxamples 

Among the activities which the federal govern- 
ment should undertake are: 

1- Supporting the development of rural teachers' 
skills and knowledge to do curriculum 
adaptation or development work, through 
such strategies as the funding of itxnei^iant 
"master** teachers, summer teacher training 
seminars, and the designatioa of particularly 
succJessful ri^al teachers to work with^ other 
teachers in the'ir state or region. 

2. Revising the eli«yibility plrocedures for 
institutional participation under various 
laws, such as the Higher Education Act, 
to include co^jjjiunxty based programs , par- 
ticularly those serving traditionally 
neglected populations, 

1. Allowing educational service agencies 

to provide tt^chnic^al assistance and admini- 
strative support t^b a grCup of rural -'districts 
in competing for and carrying out "federal 
projects . (See Recommendation 18) 

4. Sponsor a seminar and cent inuatioh of the 

conference as a forunn to discuss the impact . , 
of proposed and enacted federal legislation, 
• rc^qulat ions and policies on the rural school 
- context, ■ including such factors aa form 
de-sign, fund distribution mechanisms r and 
evdiuat ion* procedures for rural schools and 
rural colleges . " ' ' 
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. S. Providing a mechanisnj througli which 

needs could be ^s%essed, priorities » 
identified, and other input solicited 
from rural schools and di*stricts within' 
states, regioq^s and across the nation 

6, Sv^porting a network of rural schools 
and rural colleges in each state and 
region for the purpose of sharing useful 
and appropriate inforniation on a variety 
of topics and concerns facing rural schools, 

7* Using professional organizations, such . • 
as the toerican Association of School Admini^ 
strators (AA3A) , the Natictoal School Boards 
Association (»SBA) , the Association of 
School Business Officials CASBO) the American 
Association of Cormaunity and Junior Colleges, 
(AACJC) , and other conununication methanisms 
than -just the ^existing formal educat;ion 
agencies and institutions. ' 



A Rural ESucation Act ' < 



Recommendation: v - ^ 

10. Federal legislation should be enacted to \ 

enable rural areas to overcome problems \ 

that are unique to rural education if 1 

these are not adequately addressed by \ 

inequities 'in present ■ \ 

y legislation/ regulations^ and program*. 1 

Such legislation would be called the ^ j 

Rural Education Act. - i 

• ^ / i 



Explanation 



Even if inequities in present legisj^ation 
and present allocation niechanisms were 
eliminated so that all rural areas received 
an equitable proportion of federal funds, 
: there most probably would still be special 
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problems to be ovei^come, r«iquiring additional 
resources, before xrural ateas wouli^ptse able 
to mount equivalent ediacational programs to 
those provided in non-rural areas. While 
this might be accompli she<} by. adding separate 
special "isolation" facotts^to existing form- 
ulas, a more efficient way would be the enactment 
of a special Rural Education ^cfc^ Such as Act ^ 
woi^ld have the additional adva'tv€age of focusing 
attention on the unique problems and advantages 
of rural education, and rural schooling. 



II. 



LINKING RURAL DEVELOPMENT .AND RURAI^ EDUCATIO^ ^^ 



Conference ' 

Vote 
For Against 

57 4 . 
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Enhancing Local Initiative 
Recommendations : 



V 



11. 



12. 



The federal government should make avail- 
able funds in such a way that they increase 
the capacity of rural populations to assess 
broadly the local needs that after the 
provision of effective' educational ' programs , 
and to initiate and implement activities to 
meet those • broader community nfeeds. 

Particular emphasis should be placed on 
supporting community-base4 Gfrganizatioas , 
eomniittee$, and Iab 1 tufcloa ^^^^i c h involve 
a cross-section of the community in a 
CO llaborat^/ve effort to meet some local 
comir.unity need which, inhibits the provision 
of effective, educational proarams . 
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13. Rural communities and organizations should" 
be enabled and encouraged to combine funding 
from Various agendies or programs in order 
to improve the delivery bt educational' 
services and further th^ community develop-- 
ment process. 
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Explanation 



Not only are - .the needs of the rural popu- 
lation unique, they will ^>ffer from rural 
coB»unxty to «no||ter. Furthermore, within 
any given ruMl community the needs are 
interrelated.' 

issues to pUerty, high unemploy- 
ment -or ui^eremployment, economic decline, and 
high xn or out migration affect rural education 
more direcUy and ident^fiably than in larger 
cities. y 

Yet too often rural conanunity development efforts 
ignore the local education system and do not 
provide. for its involventent . And too often 
the only institutions elibible ror federal 
education resources are the schools and 
school disti:icta. Particularly in rural 
communities, the isolation of schools from bhe 
other institutions of the community greatlv re- ' 
stricts effectiveness. ^reaciy re 

Increasingly it' is apparent that the recipients 
of services must take an active, responsible, 
coordmative role in their delivery to insir4 
tfteir appropriate use. 

Support and encourag^ent' for orgJhizing appro- 
priatfe mixes of local people, organizatipnsT and 
institutions to solve local problems would yield 
large dividends 'in the effectiveness with which 
educational and other 'services are delivered. * 

^/^J^P""^^^^^ laws and regulations require most 
federal monies to be administered separately 
While this may make sense where large sums are » 
involved, in most rural areas a particular 
district's or commuriit'« allotment is generally 
so small that 'the se'para-te administration is. 
highly inefficient. Combing- funding at the 
1^1 level, or at least combining thfe'admini- 
flptiVfe portion of the funding, would greatly 
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iaprov* th« coordination, and the afficiency 
and affectivoness of the programs. 



Exaaples ^ 

ApK>n5 the activities which the federal govem- 
Mnt should consider ares 

m 

1. Expanding existing Pi^o^rams, (e.g.. the 
Rurai Development Act of 1972, Titles x,^ 
V, VI) to enhance local ability to acqtia,re, 
develop, and utilize information resources, 
aervices, programsvan^ technical assist- 
ance for rural communities, regardless or 
size. 



2. Establishing A program of grants and con- 
tracts unde»v*he. Higher Education Act, or 
the Ep-ament^fy and Secondary Education Act 
to proiaote immunity -based educational 
initiatives, and conmunity efforts to 
mobilize local educational resources 
to combat community fgpblems. 

- _ 

Investivation of Intematioria l Experiments 
Recommendation , 

14 The federal government, through cooperation 
'' with international organizations, should 
report on apparently successful expeijiments 
irv other countries to link rural education 
and rural development, and make this 
information widely available to rural 
people, and to the personnel of programs 
serving ruraj. America. 

' • '( • • ■ 

Explanation ^ \ 

The difficulties that plague efforts at linking 
rural education and rural development m the 
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U.S. Often are absent in other countries. 
I Large scale efforts have been undertaken 
_ V • in other countries, and mechanisms for sharing 

infarmation amonif countries are a\?ailable throu'ah 
such international organizations as the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development . 
(OEDC) . Many of ^these efforts are relevant to 
the^U.S., if the effort would be made to find 
out about them, and to disseminate the infor- 
mation. 

III* DELIVERY OF SERVICES TO ' RURAL EDUCATTQ^3 

Special R ubral Training Procrrams and Incentives 
Recommendations " ^ 

15. The -federal gpvernment should provide 
resources fpn the establishment of 
specialize<^ tural preservice and in- 
service training programs for teachers * 
and other %ducationaL pei^sonnel. 

. ' \ 

16, The federal government -should establish 
incentive programs to attract personnel 

to be trained for, and to prqvide services 
f in, rural schools. * 

Explanation > j ^ 

Currently only a handful of agencies and 
mstitMtio^is offer trainingr programs designed 
. to prepare educational personnel for rural 
^ service. The special characteristics of 
rural communities and rural education have 
.,beea identified, documented, and ignored. 
There is now a necessity to develop more', 
focused training -of teachers .that will 
allow them to deal effectively and efficiently 
-^v^ith uniquely rural problems, whii«- taking 
adv'antage o_^he unique .opportunities of 
rural schotSling. .Obvious among the problems 
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relating to the preparation 
of education personnel for work in rural 
areas is dealing with geographic isolation. 
Equally importaAt, though perhaps not 
obvio|as, is respect for the great diversity 
among the thousands of communities that 
■ ^ ' comprise rural America, In addition, given 

^. the special concern of the federal government 

for special populations, particular attention 
is needed to the unique problems of providing 
services to special populations in rural, areas. 

f 

While there are problems, smaller schools more' 
intimately related to their suy^rounding communities 
offer unique opportunities. Teachers and admini- 
stratoi^s need preparation for ^taking advantage 
of them- 

For a variety of reasons the ability '9f many^ 
rural communities to attract and retain highly 
qualified educational personnel is limited. 
Not only are salaries often lower, but the 
. , unique' ^rpnditfons of rural work are unexpected 

by thqM^ trained for urban* and suburban, class^ 
rooms t^^ffts in other professions, such as 
medicine, special incentives can be provided 4. 
/ * virhich will attract high quality personnel. 

t ■ ■ 

B. Technology^ 

Conference Re c omme n q a 1 10 n 
. Vote 

For Against' 17* 'the federal government should expand 

efforts to develop and utilize appropriate 
56 4 technology in. the delivery of services to 

^ rural education- ? ^ 



■ Sxplanation 



Appropriate educational technology appears to 
have great potential for overcoming large physical 
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distances, and for providing a wide variety of 
JocatSn programs to anj"^ 

and fiJSi ^"^"f^l^^ Vet, rural school-. 

k2«„ "^re handicapped in 

haviia^n^?"?^',''! developments 

improveinent of rural 
pducational practice. Moreover, the hioh 

ItlTnl ortL°'.'f are'a'sSrioS con- 

Hmo?i^ u ^S^^^ty of rural schools to 

iS?en??2l ^^J^^^'^gi^^l approaches With high 

^"^^^^^ involvement of the 
federal goverment in disseminating best 

in ^"PP°^H«g training efforts, ^nd 

in defraying the c^sts of installing . " 
technological innSWions would appear to be- ' 
particularly valuable as a strategy for 
assisting rural education, • 

Examples 

Among the activiUes whigh the federa-l govern- 
ment should suppo?^ are: yuvern 

1. Compiling current studies and existing' 
information or> technological systems 

such as computer-bised* teaching, educational 
telephone networks, TV and cable TV 
Satellites, ^mobile units, etc; 

^' ■ ' ' 

2. Preparing .and widely disseminating! pbbU- ' 
tL n^f '".^^^^ ^"^"^ educa.tors informed of 
pSL^f of technology that could improve 
educational practice in rura> schools; ■ 

^' rCraf^Shn?!^^'^ assisting state and local 
la iLn. f districts and rura-l colleges 
to identify needs that might .he- met thiojgh ' 
utilization of technology^ ■■ . ■ ^ 

4. Supportino the provision of training opoor- 
tunities tor Ibcal staff in' adapting ' 
approprLate technology; • * . " ' * 



5. Collecting for dissonination from ^tate . 
and local rural school districts ajid rural 
college^ reports and results of arvy educational 
technology adaptations. 



eonferen<^e Education S ervice 'Agencies (ESAs) 



Vote 



For Aga«jat federal government should support the 

' . use of education service agencies* in the 

5i ^° ' -V implementation of J^dei^l program initiatives, 

' ■ ' ' research, dissemiji#tion, and other school.. 

improvement efforts focused on rurj^i schools. 

■/ • Explanation ^ ,■ / 

•/ ' . ' How states organize systems of education to 

deliver services is the business of the re- 
spective states and not a matter of federal 
• * policy^ Assuring' that whatever deliver system 

a state elects leads to the equitable distri- 

-"""^""T — " butioh of high quality service^,; however, is 

of fundamental! federal interest. Various formg 
of education service agencies (e.g., special 
district ESA's, cooperativa SSA's, regional- 
ized SEA/ESA's) presently operating in many 
states are demonstrating the;ir potential for 
(iBlivering services to rural schools. This 

'v. is especially true in the inxportant areas ot 

education 9.f people. with ha^fidicapping conditions, 

- • vocational/technical education, media and 

■ ' , ^ library services, curriculmn development, st»tt 

develppment, ana many other high-cost support 

- " ■ services requirirT^ specialized staff and/or 
\ • equiipment ordinarily beyond the means of mdi- 

■Siidual rural schools. Theit^ would^ 



-^Th- in-e"t this recoir,merd*tion is to rcifer to whatever 
ESA3 a state^mayhave, which cowtld include the State Department 
or- Ed^cattin TtLlf, -^ost-secondary institutions, |J^ extensi^^ 
se-vice of t^a Department of Agriculture, aAd any..,c>ther prganx- 
I!tlin ofagency engaged providing ^ecxilized services to. 



ia _ 
rural areas- ^ 
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i:e grtjat'nierit in improving the ability of local 
.districts, in Cf^frs junction with state agencies, 
to engage in coiflaborat^ve efforts through the 
ESAs serving V.hera. Federal incentives have been 
impart'ant stimuli for collaborative action in 
the past. I'n particular, making ESAs eligible 
.to receive funds when part of a collaborative 
effort would help greatly. 
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IV* , DATA COLLECTION AND REgEARCH 

Conference A. Data Collection 

Vote * * 

For Against Recommendation 



V 

. 60 . 1 ' 



19. The if ederal government should provide 
for the -systematic collection, 
, ccaapilation and analysis of data 
on the status of rural education. 

■ ' Explanation - | ^ 

" ' I ■ 

Currently very limited data are available 
pit ruijal educlfction. For example, manyj ' 
of the published statistical tabulations 
of the National Center for Education i 
• , Statistics fail to report data for \ ^ 

school d\st:ricts vith/ fewer than 2,500 \ 
pupils, and provide only*.limitti^ data 
on school districts locaiied in* non-metrd- ' 
' ^ ' ,^ N . po.litan coi^ities". 

When rural data are 'available , the sample 
sizp tend$ to be inadequate for disaggre- 
gation by other * variables of interest. 
^ . For example, while the National Assei^-s- 

^ ment of Educ^itional Progress (NAEP) pro- 
vides data j on some rural students across 
. • the whole tSrountry, the;NAEP data chnnot 
. ^, ' . be broken down further to look at rural 

. , s'tu^ents in the Southeast, black r\ural 

students migrant studentg in the Southwest, 
etc. Similar problems exist with other 
federal data bases dealing with education. 
In addition, current federal accounting 
, procedures do not permit the tabulation 
of , expenditure data according to the type, 
of jschool district which is the eventual 
J^ecipient of federal funds! Lack of this 
data inhibits- consideration of educational 
equity within rural areas- * 
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Data oollaction activitiis should:' 

1. Include information on student perfor- 
mance; curriculum and program, offerings; 
staff quail fxcafe ions and limitaf'ions ; 
scope and quality of facilities; ec*- ^ 
cation service agencies; and other 
educational rest>«rces; the costs of 
transportation; the costs associated 
with the instructional prggram; pupils 
with handicapping conditions; and related 
social, economic, and demographic 
characteristics of rural populations;- 

4 

2. Be aggregated from existin| data bases 
and/or collected by augmenting the 
existing data collection ef^ortl of 
the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics and other similar effbsts* 

"J'^ij^^^ =°°Peration with state departments 
of ^education,, other state education agencies 
and local di^stricts- in data collection and 
compilation; 

4. Be based "on samples of sufficient size to 
permit disaggregation by race, sex, region 

• of the country^ diilstrict and scHool^size, 
, population ^^^>ity, and types and degrees 
of rurality; ^ ' 

5. Employ a more refined definition of rural 
than non-me5;ropolitan. " 

^ , 

6. Review per.,odical ly the validity and scope 
of data bases; ^ 



Be. reported in reoular publications such 
as a special " - - 

of Education. 



L.^l^f*^^^ ^^'■''^ section of The Condition 
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Research 

Conference Recominend Ai on 
Vote 

For Against-. ' ' , , . 

20 • The federal government should. increase its 

59 2 ' support of research on rural education, to 

enhance local and state abilitieis to ijake 

decisions about rural schcKsls, and rural 

-colleges/ and to provide a sounder basis 

for federal education fwlilcy. ''^^^^ 

56 0 21, The research agenda for r*ral education 

should be established in Conjunction .with 
^ V rural 'educators and community memt^rs . 



Sxplanatioh ' - 

. ' 7 

Despite the substantial proportion of students . 
who attend school is rural districts, an infini- 
tisesimal share of the federal education research 
budget has been devoted to the study of irural 
education issues. Debates and decisions about 
rural education at ail levels of the system - , 
whether or not to consolidate schools/ whether 
rural students recieve a "fair share" of federal 
funds, etc. - are often based on competing myths 
and ideologies rather than objective data and 
systematic analysis. Improving the educational 
opbortunities of all rural youngsters recfuires ' 
a substantial etfort to close the rjesearch and 
information gap, an effort in which the federal 
gdvernmen^t should assume leadership. 



Examules * 

Probable examples of priority. issues for study 
inc Lade : * 

I. Beaefits and problems associated with different 
size schools ''in rtlral areas? 

Trade-offs associated with various school and 
district sivie decisions, given rising costs of fue 
for t ransportat ion ; 

M 5s 



3. Measurement of the quality of education 
programs being provided in rural schools 
and rural fco^leges different regions of the 
vx:ountry and N different types of rural 
communities; 

^Examination of existing data, demonstration 
^projects, and needed areas. of research to 
identify productive p^ctices and processes 
that effect progtams and services>in rural 
schools of various sizes; 

5. Development of improved dissemination strategies 
, ^ for sharing the. results, of such research 

with isolated rural districts; 

6. The distribution patterns of federal funds 
between f^etropolitan and non-metropolitan 
areas and among more and less rural districts 
within non-'metropolitan areas; 

1. Initiating research studies which expand 
knowledge about tiie social and cultural 
dynamics of different types of ' rural 
school systems ^and about how their dynainics 
differ from those of urban and suburban school ' 
systems; , 

8. The .feasibility of integrating or coordinating 
appropriate education programs' with other 
social service programs in rural ° communities 



VOCATIONAL ATO C; 
A| Coordination 



V- VOCATIONA L ATO CAREER TRAINING IN RURAL AREAS 

Of Training Pr'cqrams 



Conference Vote Recommendation 

For Against 22.. The federal government should provide for 

^ \, formal coordination of federal programs 

- ■ rural youth, adults, and communities 

concerned with career/vocational edu- 
cation, adult education, employment 

opmont 



'■"■^"^A) , and economic develo 



\ 



5.9 
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Explanation 



Tjhere is a relative lack of coordination of 
federal education training programs. Each 
program type ^ems to* have' tfeen conceived 
and implemented with little regard, for its 
potential courplementary role with other 
programs • A large-scale , nationally-- 
coordinated effort is nee'ded to attain better 
program efficiency and 'Responsiveness to 
comprehensive rural training needs ^ 



B. Guidance and Counseling 



J 



Conference Vote 
For Against Recommendat ion 
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% 23, The fe'deral government sfi6uld 'sponsor the 

'identification .and development of guidance 
* 59 4 and counseling programs and materials that 

focus on the unique needs of rtiral learners. 

£?^planation . " 

W^iile little empirical ev^idence exists/ there 
seems no doubt that rural' youth and adults are 
basically without, sufficient and quality career ^ 
V* 4 guidance and counseling. This conditi6n results 

xn: 

1. unrealistic career aspirations , high or' low; ^„ 

2. unstructured and disjounted career pl^haning; 

V 3, unemploymen'^ or under-employment due t6 
replacement^ job maintenance, and trans- 
ition adjustment problems. 

4 Examples 

Air.ong the activities the federal government should 
support are: , 

1. identifying uuidance program materials and 



2. 



practices which have proven to he effec- 
tive xn rural -educational settings; 

co^nsafo^^J^ specialized ^career vocational ' 
counselor training programs that focus on * ' 

■ . aSd "^""^^^ "^^"^^ ^"^^^^^ ^"^^^ schools; 

^\ develop guidance programs addressina 

- the unique nee^s of adults and ou£-of^slhSl , 
youths in rural communities. , scnool , 

• ^- ' Demonstration Delivery Sy stems 
Conf. Vote Recommendation 

.FbrAgaiast 24. The federal government should support 

research, program development and evalu- 
educational service delivery 
55 3 ■ ■ systems\vhich a:re especially tailored to 

^ ^f^?^ ^^^*»^i;^<^ational, services to rural ' 

Children, youth, and adults. 

Explanation <• 

• youth/ and adults in' small, rural 

schools have rarely had the full access to ■ 
trftninroJn'^""' ^^^--tion and emj^loyLnt ' 
counterL?^^''^^ available to their Grban 
counterparts. Because regional training 
Sites may officially encompase a large 
geographic area' while actually • serving a 
small population clustered nearby,. the most 

havH^'i?"'^^ isol^ed rural students TtiXl 
nav^e little' real accGss"^ - 

needti''"'"" °^ aUernatives is badly" 
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Examples ' 

laternatives the federal governiBWit should 
include: . 

1. JM:*ea Vocational Centers; , ^ 

2. Community-based satellite programs; 
3* Mobile, facilities, and 

4, The use pf educational technologie^., 



D. Program Designs for Rural Occupations 



Conference 

vote 
Fotr Agairi'st 
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Recommendatic^ ^ 

25^ Vocational educatibn supported by the federal 
government in rtiral areas should include 
programs' which provide the broad base 
of divefsified knowledge and skills 
whic^h are often required for employment 
and entrepreneurship in rural areas, as. 
well as for supplementary income and ^ 
rural survival . 



Explanation 



Because job market^ in rural ^ar^s ate limite<i 
{encouraging out-migration) and oftep rapidly 
changing, vocational Education programs need 
to teach transferable skills, ^In addition, rural 
people can benefit from skills which allow 
them to supplement a lower -^an income by 
taking advantage of available rural resources 
^(e.g., gardening, limi/ted animal husbandry, 
woodcutting, etc.)- The value of such 
vocational education must be judged in terms 
of» its long-run benefits* Vocational programs 
(xnciudinq Vocational Agriculture and Home 
Economics) should ,be ' evaluated on the. basis 
of the general usefulness of th^ skills and 
•knowledge imported, in addition to specific 
job placement- 
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Rural Wojsen 



Reconunendation 



erence 
Vote 



Vote 

For. .Against 26. The federal government should establish 

research ai^ action prograjns to meet the 
specific needs of rural women ^ espeq^i^lly 
those who are entering or re-entering the 
»6 8 labor market. - ^ 



Explanation 



Rural .^Woinen are at a disadvantage within an 
alreadil limited xTCtral job market. They need 
^/S^peciait programs tdt help thejn make Informed 
decisions about occupational options, cair^er ^ 
planning, ..and values issues, within a coroparativ^rfy 
traditional culture. Siich programs must be 
made fully accessible to rural women. 



£/ ampl^s . 



r 



A^K^ng/the activities that the federal govern- 
..men t/ should support are;. , - 

1.^/ Counseling programs for rural women. 

ft 

2 t Skills training 

Assistance in gaining Access to* non- 
traditional occupations 

4. Support services (e,g,, day clre) for 
^ rural women,, who want to work 

s^- £N£r3y and rural educatiom^ 

^' Increasing Energy Costs and Transport atioii 

Conference Recommenda tTiop 
Vote 

For Against 27. The federal government should assess the 

^isdom of school cons^diiation policies 
3 m- relation to the impact of rising *uel 

costs and 
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/ - * . . 

Sho^^^^i^es on school transportation. 
Ex planation 

For many years # the trend has been to consol- 
idate smaller schools- and/or-school districts 
into larger f more con^fehensive facilities 
and/or districts. These consolidations were 
intended to rp'rovide"^ student access* to expanded " 
programs and curriculum offerings achieve 
ccpnomies of scale and improve education. 
More recent research indicates that effective 
educational programs have been conducted xn^> 
relatively small facilities. This^^ coupled 
with dramatically increased transportation ^ 
costs/ suggests the need for a re-examin«H:io^ 
of economies of smaller satellite education 
centers. Such a study would determine the 
potential savings in energy and capital ^ 
investment for a limited number of arrangements, 
i.e., what advantages and disadvamtages occiar 
Vhen transportatioh is cut and decentralized 
facilities are utilized or construct^rd? What 
are the costs/benefits of various ^lombirftitions? 

Examples js " * 

Among the Studies that should be supported* are : 

1, , An examination of the costs, in dollars 

and energy, to replace buses with facilities 
that will njeet the need -of rur^l ed\^catibn, 
cbmpa^ed to employing the same costs to 

: continue busing; 

2- A comparison of the social a^^antages 
disadvantages, e,g., more time in scho 
activities , racial balance, increased 
decreased staffing. 
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^' gn^^qy conservation in PM>..,i_n^^^^^^j^^ 



Conference * RecQinmendation 

4' Vote — ^ 



Fo. Agaxnst 28. The federal government ^ould develop. 

?elevIn^^S ^"^f^^ conservation measures, 
relevant to rural schools and rural colleaes 
* — provide technical assistance in III. ^' 

xmplementation these. measures , 



Explanation 



I^Li?^ ^"«^9y situation on rural 

scSnSi^ """f^^ colleges is .unique? moJJ 
schools were designed and 4,uilt in a time 

S^trS^ctfL^?' ^^"^'^Pr^'^^ abundSt! 
«™hJ ^^""^^ weie limited, and major 

Lighting, ventilaJtSn; heating 
Md cooling systems wt*re over-designed ' 

Supfed^'Sf^rL'"''^'"^ charactarll?£c;, 
coupled with poor maintenance programs ' " 

^Zl facilities that wf^'as 

««uch as 2a to 50 percent o£ the enew ul«d.' 

These structural proijlaws are further com- 
pound|d by the nature of the pubUc ^choSl 
enterprise. Schools, unlike buainesland 
industry, are, unable to pass on hiSer 
cost of energy to their customers^ sincL. 

S^eLr^n?;'""^ f^^^ budgeted\sli ?o 
twelve months m advance with only limited 

"^^^ projections of inJJefsed 
' J"*^^=^^ radicauC trim 

^^^^ ^""^ entrenched in traditional 
patterns wherein 75 to 85 percent 

cost^^ w^fr' "f.f^f^^".?^ personnel - 
costs, with as little as 3 to 5 percent 

cllTtlTV"'' fundj for 

e^iste^^ f virtually non- ' 

existent, implementing energy-savinas 
unprovemerits is nearly imposiible 
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finally, rural schools lack the technical 
help to solve energy problems.* In many . 
cases, roaintenance.and conservation efforts 
are assigned to personnel who have other 
full-time responsibi litres. Energy progleras 
cannot be properly assessed because records 
are incomplete or non-existent. ' Even when 
attempts are raa^e to improve the energy^ 
efficiency of schools, apathy, limited 
>t;echnical knowledge, and lack of publxc 
support bi;ing thf process to a standstill. 
In short, school personnel do not know 
-"what to do," "how to do it," nor have the 
"money to do it."v •» 



APPt ND I X B ^ 
R U R A !■; ROUND TA.BLESSITES ANDDATES 

BY RE6 ION ' 



r ■ 



USQ^ Region Locatloft/^hd^r person 



RURAl.ROUNDTABLES SIT£S AND DATES BY REaiON* 



States 



n 



III 



IV 



VI ■ 
Vlf 

VI u 

IX 



Boston, Massachusetts 
Dr. Ihcmas J, Burns 



New York. New York 
Dr. WIIHm D. Green 



Connecticut. Maine. Massachu*fetts Sheraton -Wayfarer Motor Inn 

State University of New York 
at Stof^ Brook. Stony Brook. 
New York 



Jersey. New York, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and Caiwl 
Zone 



oJl^Alblfi^c: CrSrt*"^* u'?!'^^:^* HaryUnd. Pennsylvania. 



Atlanta. Georgia 
Or, Wniiam L. Lewis 



Chicago. IlllooU . 
Dr. Juliette Lester^ " 

Pallas. Texas ^ 
Mr. Edward Baca 

, Kansas City, Missouri 
'A)r. Harold L, Blackburn 

Dt?nver, Colorado 
Dr. H. John Runkel 

San Francisco.* California 
ur. Caroline J. Gillln 



Seattle, Washington 
Mr, Allen T. Apodaca 



Virginia. «est Virginia, ^nd 
Washington. O.C, ^ 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
i:arol1na. South Carolina, and 
Tennessee 

minois. Indiana, Michigan. 
"Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
OklahoM, and Texas 

Iowa. Kansas, Missouri and 
Nebraska 

Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyomt^ 

ArlzcKa, California, Hawaii, 
Nevada, American ,Sa«»« , Xrust 
Territory of the PaclficrGuam. 
and Northern Marlannas Islands r 

Alaska,, Idaho, Oregon, \nd 
Mashington 
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University of Delaware* 
Newark. Delaware 



Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee, Alab^ 



Ohio State University 
Xojpibus , Ohio 

The University of Texas at 
Austin. Austin, Texas 

Holiday. Inn, International 
Airport, Kansas City. Missouri 

Colorado ^tate University 
Ft, Collins, Colorado 

Holiday Inn 
Fresno I California 



University of Idaho 
Xoscow. Idaho 

University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, Alaska • 



Date 
9/28/79 

9/20/79 

9/W79 

9/18/79 

9/11/79 
9/26/79 
9/25/79 
9/24/79 
9/19/79 

'9/27/79 
9/27/79 
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•APPENDIX C 

'N.UMBERS AND PER'CENTAGES OF RESPONSES 
■BY CATEGORJES BY R E C 0 (1 M..E/< D A T T ON ' 



3 . 




NUMBERS fflO PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES SY CATEGORIES BY RECOMMENDATION 



Rccora- 
fliendatlQn 



Key yfords* Total Strongly 
— — N A^eg 

T, Executive Order 500 200(40.0) 
• 2. Interagency '496 127(25.5) 
Coordinating Body 

3. Rural Education 503 128(25.4) 
Office 

4. Flexible Funding 498, 332(66. S) 
Mechanic 

5. Additional Fin- 501 277(55.2) 
anclal Support 

6. Rural Curriculum 498 163(32.7) 
1. Encourage Com- 4Sa 161(32.3) 

Biunlty-Based Or- 
ganizations 

8. Technical Assis- 499 234(46.8) 
tance 

9, CoRKTunlcation 501 182(36.3) 
Netrork 

10. Rural Education 494 146(29,5) 
Act 

11, Local Capacity 495 179(36.1) 
. Building 

J2. Broader I^^^Q^ve- 487 116(23.8) 
fnent 

13. COBiblne Funding 

14. International 
Exper-fments 

15. Rural Teacher 
Training 

16. Rural Teacher 
Incentives 

17. Technology 

18. Education Service 494 164(33.'!) 
Agencies 

19: Rural Data 

20. Rural Research < 

21. Collaborative 
Research Agenda 

22. Coordination of 
Vocational ?rag. 

23. Guidance and . 
Counseling 

24. Vocational Sarv. 490 180(35.5) 
Delivery Systems 

25. Broad^Based Voc- 490 202(41.2) 
ational Education 

26. Rural Wc^en 488 145(29.7) 

27. School qonsQll- 478 164(34.3) 
da t Ion f^'olicles •* 

28. energy Conser- 483 '. 't85( 38. 3 ) 
vation 

Perxantages >nay not total aue to rounding, ' 
{ ) ■ Percentages 

♦The complete rsccmmendatlon with accOTipanying 
Appendix A. 



Agree Undecided Disagree 



1 
2 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

^8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

■22 

23 

24 

25^ 

26 

n 7 

23 



174(34.8) 43{'8.6) 51(10.2 
173(34.8) 60(12.0) 82(16.5 



493 204(41.3) 

496 101(20.3) 

497 181(36.4) 
496 171(34.4) 
496 164(33.0) 



494 133 (-26. 9) 

495 184(37.1} 
490 231(47.1) 

4^6 183(36.8) 

493 144(29.3) 



175(34.7) 64(12.7) 

14'l(2B.3) 10(2,0) 

170(33.9) 20(3.9) , 

222(44.5) 42(8.4) 
227(45.5) 45(9.0) 



157(31.4) 

247(49.3) 

170(34.4) 

217(43.8) 

216(44.3) 

222(45.0) 
222(44.'7) 

173(34.8} 

167(33.5) 

222(44.7) 
233(47.0} 

222(44.9) 
206 41,^) 
213(43'.4) 

200(40.3) 

217(44.0) 

221(43.6) 

216(44. OJ 

185(37. 9J 
140(29.2) 



34(6.8) 

37(7.3) 

86(17.4) 

40(3.0) 

93(19.0)- 

37(7.5) 
75(15.1} 

48(9.6} 

58(11,6) 

50(10.0) 
51(10.3} 

64(12.9) 
51(10.3) 
22(4.4) 

54(1^8) 

54(10.9) 

33(6.5) 

38(7.7) ' 

73(14,9} 
43(8.9) 



74(14.7) 

6(1.2) 

20(3.9) 

43(8.6) 
31(6.2) 

47(9.4) 
20(3.9)* 

51(10.3) ■ 

34(6. S")- 

33(^.7) 

17(3.4} 
52(12.5) 

58(11.6) 

67(13.5) 

34(6.8) 
26(5.2) 

-37(7.4} 
33 6.5 
11(2.2} 

31(6.2) 

44(8.9} / 

37(7.3) 

.18(3.6}' 

51(10.4) 
61(12.7) 



Strongly 
Dl5aqree| 

32(6.4} 
54(10.8). 

62(12.3) 

9(1.8) 

14(2.7) 



28(5.6 
34(6.8 



27(5.4) 

15(2.7) 

41(8.2} 

25(5.0) 

29(5.9) 

13(2.6) 
"36(7.2) 

.37(7.4} 

33(6;6) . 

26(5.2)' 
20(4. Oji 

38(7.6} • 
.21 4.2) 
^3(2. 6) 

28(5.6) 

34(6.8} 

19(3.7) 

15(3.2) 

34(6.9) 
70(14. 6^ 



197(40.7) 33(6.8) , 39(8.0) 



rationale and examples are detailed in 
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APPENDIX D 



RAMK ORDER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
PART I C I-PANTS' A G^R E £ H E N T B V 'r E C 0 N M E « D A T I 0 N 

AND GROUP 
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: OROER AHS PERCENTAGE OF PARTI CIPANTS' AGREimm BY RECflMMgWDATTOW Am GROUP* 



R - RecocnB^ndatlon 



R5 * Raw Score* 







k 




2 


RANK 


R , 


% 


RS 


R I 


1 


4 


90.2 


48 


4 96.5 


2 


25 


93.0 


43 


5 90.1 


3 


21 


96.5 


41 ■ 


21 88.9 


4 


13 


90.2 


39 


13 84.7 


5 


7 


87.0 


39 


8 81.4 


6 


5 


36.6 


39 


25 83.8 


7 


8 


' 90.2 


37 


9 84.8 



t - Percentage of Agreeing 
or Strongly Agreeing 









4 

m ; 

K 




T 


RS 


R S ■ 


RS 


R X 


RS 


R X 


514 


4 92.9 


I28 


4 91.5 


91 


4 94.9 


450 


5 93.0 


U4 


5 79.6 


73 


5 89.1 


416, 


21 92.5 


112 


21 93.0 


69 


21 90,5 


375 


13 89.5 


108 


9 88.3 


69 


13 86.3 


375 


25 89.1 


103 


13 87.9 


65 


25 85.6 


367 


9 86.1 


99 


20 77.5 


■ 59 


9 85.6 


356 


18 79.9 


87 


25 83.0 


57 


8 78.2 



RS 

781 
67? 
638 
587 
570 

561 
523 



8 


24 


87,0 


37 


9 . 


9 


Z7.0 


37 


10 


22 


80.6 


36 


11 


28 


86.1 


35 


12 


18 


90.5 


34 


13 


17 


80.5 


34 


14 


1 


80.5 


33 


15 


26 


' 79. 9 


33 


16 


20 


85.6 


31 


17 


11 


86.1 


31 


18 


16 


79.9 


31 


19 


15 


80.5 • 


30 


20 


. 6 


83.3 


29 


21 


23 


74.1 


29 



24 81.9 
11 81.5 
18 80.6 
20 78.5 
1 76.4 
28 80.0 

22 76.5 
17 78.1 

6 77.8 

7 77.4 

15 72.7 

23 75.2 

16 69.^ 
10 66.5 



342 
336 
327 
327 
314 
312 
304 
303 
297 
291 
271 
265 
264 
235 



22 78.5 
20 77.3 
11 83.4 
24 83.2 
19 78.0 
17 76.4 
28 75.3 



6 78. 

7 76. 
25 68. 
23 71. 
1 72, 

8 67. 



14 65.4 



84 
82 
81 
80 
78 
76 
74 
71 
70 
66 
65 
64 
63 
50 



22 76.6 


55 


24 79.1 


510 


19 71.0 


52 


20 78.7 


499 


17 76.6 


51 


18 80.1 


495 


24 75,7 


51 


11 79.9 


491 


6 7T:5 


51 


22 77.1 


479 


7 76.6 


50' 


28 79.0 


470 


28 75.7 


49 


17 77.7 


464 


8 70.6 


48 


1 74.8 


459 


1 66.6 


45 


7 77.8 


450 


18 73.1 


47 


6 77.2 


449 


15 65.6 


43 - 


15 71.2 


403 


11 63.3 


43 


23 73.2 


393 


10 60.0 


37 


16 68.0 


376 


12 67.2 


36 


19 71.8 


375 



22 


12 


70.9 


2a 


23 


27 


70.9 


■ 28 


24 


14 


76.6 


27 


25 


3 


74.1 


25- 


26 


19 


79.2 


23 


27 


2 


72.3 


23 


28 


10 


66.6 


23 



12 68.6 
19 69.5 

26 66.5 
14 54.5 

27 64.1 

2 61.3 

3 59.9 



234 

222 

222 

183 

179« 

155 

148 



15 64.3 
12 65.8 

16 60.6 

2 55.7 

3 58.5 
10 55.7 
27 58.8 



60 
59 
47 
37 
36 

44 
29 



26 64.3 
16 63.3 
23 63.3 

27 62.8 

2 56.5 

3 56.6 
14 52.0 



35 
34 
34 

31 
23 
23 
20 



12 68.1 
26 67.6 
10 63.9 
14 65.0 
63.5 
€0.4 
60.1 



27 

2 

3 



357 
356 
329 
290 
267 
238 
232 



♦Tq account for the differences between a strongljc agree and agree response as well )is 
valuTS elcS'reSonsT ''''''''' ''''"^^'^ 

t 

., -2 for each strongly cUsagree 

-1 fsr each disagree ' - ;■ 

0 for each undecided 

1 for each agree 

2 for^ch .strongly agree 
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APPENDIX E 

RANK ORDERS AND PERCENTAGES OF 
AGREED AHD STROflGLY A G R E E D R E S P 0 N S E S 
TO RECOMMENDATIONS, BY REGION 
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RANK ORDER AND 



PERCENTAGES OF AGREED AND STRONGLY AGREED RESPONSES TO RECOMMENDATIONS. BY REGION 



o 




H 



- /iiiH Scor€ oilcukted by owtifninif the vaiuf of 
2 for Strx^figly DUa$r$e 
/ for Di^ree 

0 for Undecided 

1 tor Agree 

2 for Strfjngtv Agree 



